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The Call of Christ 
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‘The call of Christ is heard in the hearts of thousands of Catholic young men, 
but is not always recognized as it should be. The great gift of a religious voca- 
tion is a special blessing reserved for chosen souls, Whom Our Lord prompts to 
follow Him in the ministry of sacrifice. 


Are you one who has heard the Call? 


HIGH SCHOOL and COLLEGE STUDENTS, who feel they have a 
vocation to devote their lives to the service of God and the care of souls are 
invited to communicate with: 


REV. FATHER RECTOR, S. A. 
St. John’s Atonement Seminary 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





Build in Subscriptions 
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« 


We are anxious to build up the circulation 
e of The Lamp. It can be done easily if each 
present subscriber will cooperate by asking one 

or more friends to subscribe. 

Graymoor Village is situated only fifty The subscription is but $1.00 a year and 

brings in return: 

—Twelve issues of an interesting Catholic 
Monthly Magazine devoted to Church Unity 
and Missions. 

There are many choice and desirable —A remembrance in over Three Thousand 
plots on which to build either an all-year home Holy Masses offered yearly by poor Mis- 
or 2 Summer cottage. Among the many || sionary Priests for all Subscribers and Bene- 

: factors of the Missions. 

|| —The spiritual graces flowing from the chari- 

table act of helping to support and educate 
poor, but deserving young men, studying for 
the priesthood so they may one day go forth 
to preach the Gospel of Salvation as Fran- 
ciscan Priests of the Atonement. 

For information communicate with: \| Send subscription by Money Order, Regis- 

tered letter or check to: 

FATHER JANUARIUS, S. A. 


| THE LAMP 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. Peekskill, New York 


Graymoor Village 


miles from New York City, on the Albany 


Post Road, North of the City of Peekskill. 


facilities are a tennis court and swimming pool. 


available to property owners only. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—Isaias Lx, l. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of THe Lamp is One 
Dollar per annum or twenty-five dollars for life. Single 
copies, ten cents. Subscribers who do not receive the 
magazine regularly should at once inform us. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Do not fail to notify us 
promptly if at any time you Change Your Address. Be 
sure to give Old Address as well as the new. This is 
most important. 


DUPLICATE COPIES—We beg to be notified in 
every instance where a Subscriber receives Two copies 
while only subscribing for one. 


REMITTANCES should be sent by post office or 
express money orders, drafts or registered letters. 
Please be careful to state what the money you send is 
for; whether it is a Renewal, a New Subscription, or a 
donation of some sort. 


MANUSCRIPTS—We accept no responsibility for 
loss of manuscripts sent to us, or for their return if 
unaccompanied by return postage. 


CORRESPON DENCE—Address editorial communi- 
cations and subscriptions to: THE Lamp, Graymoor 
Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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HE visit to this country of Britain’s Foreign 
T Secretary, Anthony Eden, and the Senate 

resolution offered by Senators Ball, Burton, 
Hatch and Hill, stand as two momentuous events. 
Perhaps they may also be called two consoling events. 
For millions of Americans have been becoming in- 
creasingly worried about the lack of announced war 
aims and postwar plans by the United Nations. 
Stories have been going the rounds most sedulously 
that Britain has no interest in the war except to save 
her empire. These stories have been helped much by 
claims of on-hand observers that Britain deliberately 
refused the aid of a veteran and well-equipped Chinese 
army in the battle for the Burma Road, fearful that a 
Chinese victory might hurt the cause of white suprem- 
acy among colored races. American affection and 
admiration for the Chinese run high, so the subse- 
quent defeats suffered by the Chinese armies and the 
increased suffering of the civilian populace do not set 
well in this country. This is especially true when the 
belief exists in so many quarters that China’s life-line 
was given up for Britain’s selfish political reasons. 

Also American sympathy for Indian self determina- 
tion is considerable. While rank and file Americans 
do not pretend to understand the many intricacies 
which the British claim surround this problem, they 
were definitely disappointed when Churchill frankly 
announced he did not consider that India comes under 
the Atlantic Charter’s principles. Perhaps, they 
thought, Britain intends to pursue an “TI’ll-pick-the- 
mote-out-of-your-eye” policy. These British affairs, 
plus the persistent staking out by Russia of proposed 
postwar territorial gains, have caused many to anx- 
iously wonder if the Atlantic Charter and the Four 
Freedoms are merely shibboleths like those which 
garnished the sacrifices of World War I, but which 
were finally so bitterly meaningless. 

However, thinking Americans realize that, as yet, 
the Charter is binding upon no one. So far it is just 
the pronouncement made by two idealistic statesmen 
who met and acted uninstructed and undelegated by 
their respective nations. With this in mind, no one 
can blame other nations for not going out too far on 
the limb where the Charter’s ideals are concerned. 
The world has not forgotten American official repudia- 
tion of Wilson’s idealism following World War I. 
Unless the United States is willing to join other nations 
in bringing order and justice into world affairs, it is 
extremely doubtful if any other nation will see its way 
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clear to try anything but selfish aims at the peace 
table. 

Americans for the most part look forward to the 
Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms as ultimate 
peace aims for, when all is said and done, much of 
this nation’s postwar internal peace depends upon the 
progressiveness of wartime and postwar projects for 
increased justice for the world’s masses. It has be- 
come exceedingly plain that America’s people are not 
making today’s sacrifices for the purpose of perpetuat- 
ing political and economic imperialism or the con- 
tinuance of racial injustice. Yet the silence of the 
United Nations governments concerning postwar aims 
and plans have led many to fear they are doing just 
that. Should this occur, the postwar wrath of the 
American people will be unbounded and may lead to 
serious internal unrest. Therefore the visit of Secre- 
tary Eden with announced aims of starting plans for 
postwar organization a-rolling and the almost simul- 
taneous introduction of a Senate resolution calling for 
a discussion which will crystallize American inten- 
tions and bring harmony between executive and legis- 
lative ideas were two vitally important moves which 
set American hearts to pounding hopefully. 

It was not expected, of course, that Mr. Eden would 
accomplish much during his stay. He was not here as 
the final British word in postwar collaboration. He 
came to harmonize as much as possible British and 
American aims and to lay the groundwork for con- 
structive discussions. Such discussions should com- 
mence on a wide scale as soon as possible, otherwise 
an Axis collapse may find the victors without common 
points upon which they can agree. Germany’s unex- 
pected debacle in 1918 found the Allies totally unpre- 
pared to sit at the peace table with any degree of 
cohesiveness so far as general aims were concerned. 
The result was that peace conference scenes often 
bordered upon the disgraceful. 

The move of the four American Senators to put 
postwar aims and plans into discussion form is impor- 
tant not only to this nation but also to the other United 
Nations. Before the Paris peace conference, other 
nations had paid little attention to the internal 
mechanics of American government. Their representa- 
tives did not realize that President Wilson had no 
authority to commit his nation to international agree- 
ments without Senate ratification. American official 
repudiation of the League of Nations was a stunning 
blow to the other signatories who looked to this nation 
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to become the backbone of its structure in the working 
out of better international relations. This time foreign 
statesmen are somewhat wary of American Presidential 
pronouncements, especially since last November’s elec- 
tions showed a growing trend against the Administra- 
tion’s internal policies. Today the world’s eyes are 
upon Congress as well as upon the President. The 
mere willingness of Congress to try to reach a common 
agreement with the President in our international 
projects will mean much to justice-minded statesmen 
and people of other nations. For no individual can 
commit this nation to a world brotherhood of nations 
unless his agreements are ratified by the Senate; nor 
can he commit this nation to those financial and 
physical expenditures which a world policing or any 
formal United Nations organization would entail unless 
such moves are authorized by Congress. 

Therefore any internal American squabbling which 
seemingly must take place should be finished by the 
time this nation is required to present its plans for a 
better world community. For much of the success of 
any world organization will depend upon American 
internal unity and also upon a close collaboration be- 
tween Britain and the United States. Such unity and 
collaboration may serve to allay the growing fears of 
so many Americans, and also of many European 
peoples—especially smaller ones—concerning Russia’s 
postwar intentions. (Perhaps one should better say 
Moscow’s intentions. For today’s Americans dis- 
sociate the rank and file of the Russian people from 
their Communist dictatorship). The Russians, as a 
people, have gained an American admiration which is 
well merited, but the average American is still very 
wary of Communist official policies. Such wariness, 
both here and abroad, finds its inception in Stalin’s 
announced intentions of absorbing the Baltic republics 
into the Soviet Union; in his current contentions that 
a large slice of Poland should be his; in his failure 
to attend the Casablanca conference or to send a repre- 
sentative; and, perhaps most of all, in his frequent 
assertions that the Reds, and they alone, are fighting 
and winning the war. Although the Russian people’s 
great and courageous fight for their homeland has, for 
some reason, caused Stalin to appear in a more favor- 
able light, actually there is nothing in the record, 
either past or present, to show he has changed one whit 
from that cold, scheming, ruthless dictator who has 
been responsible for the death of millions of his coun- 
trymen, the rape of the Baltic republics, and an almost 
perfect collaboration with Hitler in nearly destroying 
ahapless Poland. According to reliable reports, many 
European nations are now turning alarmed eyes in 
Moscow’s direction. In this country, although many 
political leaders insist that any American suspicion of 
Stalin is uncalled-for and even unworthy, American 
perceptiveness persists in believing otherwise. Per- 
haps this persistence comes from the practice of these 
Same reassuring leaders who pass out to Moscow so 
many unmerited compliments that they give the im- 
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pression they are desperately trying to whistle them- 
selves past a graveyard. 

In any event, a strong British-American front should 
slow up Stalin in case he has sinister designs to Com- 
munize Europe after the war, designs which he dis- 
claims and perhaps rightly so. For, say what you will 
about him, he is probably the most astute living poli- 
tician and would scarcely be willing to risk a war- 
weary and war-torn Russia against a strong British- 
American coalition for at least several years after the 
war. By that time a proper peace can practically 
nullify any Communist threats to Europe except pos- 
sibly military ones. 

However, American internal agreement concerning 
postwar plans may not be easy to achieve. While 
surveys show that Americans are almost overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of some form of international policing 
by an international force, plus some form of interna- 
tional court or other organization through which dis- 
putes arising among nations can be adjudicated, the 
uniformity of sentiment stops there. This lack of 
uniformity is not difficult to understand when one 
remembers that Pearl Harbor found this nation under- 
going a considerable ideological battle within itself. 
American public opinion has been in a state of constant 
flux for some time as the people seek a proper escape 
from the laissez faire principles which have held it 
enthralled for the past century. 

It is entirely possible that opinions concerning 
American participation and its extent may follow 
lines already established in our internal ideological 
struggles. This does not mean that opinions will fol- 
low Democratic or Republican alignments, for one 
part of the Republican party is far more New Dealish 
than a strong element of the Democratic party; while 
a wing of the Democratic party is nearly as reactionary 
as Old Guard Republicans. Yet debates concerning 
the nation’s future international course will in all likeli- 
hood follow the general ideological distinctions now 
existing regardless of party lines. 

Much of the present disagreement concerning Ameri- 
can postwar activities stems from Washington. From 
there we hear proposals ranging from the rankest 
isolationism to schemes so utterly fantastic as to be 
completely impossible unless mankind miraculously 
changes its nature overnight to produce an immediate 
Utopia. In between are many variations of construc- 
tive proposals for a progressively developing world-- 
brotherhood of nations. However, not all the schemes 
which are proclaimed fantastic by their authors’ poli- 
tical opponents are fantastic. True, in view of present 
conditions, they may appear to be so, but as ultimate 
goals to be attained by progressive growth they are 
well within future realization. 

The strictly isolationist and the utterly fantastic 
proposals are easily recognized, but several of the 
others are badly confusing. For example, some pro- 
posals put out by people claiming to be working for 
world-wide democracy smack so strongly of either 
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Communism or Socialism —or a baffling mixture of 
both —that one wonders how they could possibly 
emanate from an American. Indeed there are a few 
Washington planners who insist that Americanism and 
Communism are going the same way. God forbid: 
unless the Reds are going our way fora change! Then 
there are others who profess to be working indus- 
triously for a Christian world, but whose proposals 
belong to Socialism rather than to Christian society. 
Either such people are hypocritically masquerading 
under Christianity’s banner or else follow a pseudo- 
Christianity which fails to teach the proper concepts 
of man’s relation to society and society’s relation to 
man. In any event, their proposals are absolutely out 
if a safe and sane world society is to be formed. 

Of course, no one can now make a blueprint of the 
exact structure to be adopted for a world family of 
nations in which justice will exist for all. The win- 
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ning of the war must come before any attempted 
planning of the minute details which will make for a 
wholesome world organization. But the Senate, after 
consultations with the President, can define the general 
boundaries and extent of American participation in 
postwar questions, keeping in mind the present Ameri- 
can feeling, be it right or wrong, that with the nation 
facing a predicted half trillion dollar war debt, it is 
unwilling to put millions of foreigners on the dole 
with the United States as disbursing officer. 

The establishment of generous and progressive 
maximum and minimum boundaries of American post- 
war activities in world organization will confine all 
debates and discussions to a constructive area. It will 
automatically eliminate those who make a fetish of 
stark nationalism and also those Socialistic day- 
dreamers who foolishly shoot arrows into the air, 
either not knowing or caring where they fall. 
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Occasion Cathelics vs. Converts 


By Orlando Aloysius Battista 


as it has annoyed me, and that is the astonish- 

ment of intellectual non-Catholics in particular 
when they actually come to know a Catholic of their 
own intellectual level who practices his Catholic Faith 
without compromises or apologies. 


T HERE is one thing that has amazed me as much 


The basis for this sad situation seems to lie in two 
things. Firstly, non-Catholics are inclined to believe 
and disperse an endless series of distorted ideas and 
conceptions about Catholics in general and the teach- 
ings of the Catholic religion. Secondly, there are 
some, far too many, occasion-Catholics who plough 
under the seed of Faith by their unbecoming behavior, 
their complacent silence, or their indifference to the 
honest interests of many non-Catholics about them. 

When we see at firsthand how impressed non-Catho- 
lics are by the exemplary behavior of one Catholic 
in the community, it becomes easy to appreciate how 
devastating the unconventional behavior of a few 
Catholics may be. 

A Catholic who attends the Sacraments, who never 
misses Mass on Sundays and Holydays of Obligation, 
who respectfully tips his hat as a public act of faith 
when passing by a Catholic Church, who has the 
courage to say the Grace before and after meals at 
least silently even in the presence of non-Catholics, 
and who knows how to explain Catholicism intelli- 
gently, taking pride in upholding his convictions of 
Faith, is a lay missionary bedecked with many spirit- 
ual awards as a faithful member of the Church 
Militant. 

On the other hand, occasion-Catholics, Catholics 
who want to be Catholics at certain times and under 
certain circumstances, but who are not too concerned 
at what they are at certain other times and under cer- 
tain other conditions, are “dead wood.” Occasion- 
Catholics today do more to offset and neutralize the 
evangelistic efforts of the Catholic clergy and Reli- 
gious than many of our severest non-Catholic critics. 
Furthermore, the prevalence of lay Catholics of this 
type is alarming, because they warn that we may be- 
come apathetic, weak, putty-boned! 

There has settled over the land a philosophy which 
is difficult to describe specifically, but which may be 
referred to as a willingness, almost a desire, to take 
our most valuable possessions for granted. Millions 
of Americans have taken America for granted, so much 
so that more than eighty millions of them do not attend 
any church whatsoever. We must thank God that the 
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comparison is by no means proportionate, but there 
are far too many Catholics who have been and are 
taking their Catholic Faith for granted. 

At this point, it may be well to subject ourselves to 
a few questions. Do we think that prayer and penance 
are no longer requisites for spiritual victory and eternal 
salvation? Are we Catholics sitting back before a 
mythical spiritual Maginot Line? Do we think that 
the yoke of salvation has suddenly become less onerous 
because of modern sociological developments? Are we 
bending over backwards to compromise, individually, 
with some of the postulates of “Buck Rogers” intel- 
lectualism? Are we gradually letting ourselves be- 
come tricked into believing that intelligence by any 
standard is more important and vital than a moral 
sense? Are we smothering what George Washington 
called—“that little celestial fire—Conscience ?” 

An immigrant to this country is required by law 
to meet several specific requirements and undertake a 
study of America and the American Constitution be- 
fore being granted American citizenship. In almost 
every case, such immigrants acquire a love for Amer- 
ica, and an appreciation of its many beneficences, that 
sometimes cannot be found in the words and actions 
of native Americans. We know too, that there are few 
things which will revivify more readily the dormant 
love for America that is within each citizen than the 
genuine and explicit expressions of gratefulness pro- 
fessed by immigrants and naturalized citizens; people 
who have, in many cases, come to this land of plenty 
and freedom to fill their starved bodies and suppressed 
minds with the regenerating nourishments of America. 
The contrast for them is so great, the improvements so 
magnificent, that they do not take their gifts for 
granted, but remain ever-conscious of their privileges 
as long as they live. The awareness and sincerity of 
these people do much to remind native Americans of 
their inadvertence as citizens. 

Similarly, converts to Catholicism are almost invari- 
ably impressed by the matter-of-fact behavior of many 
Catholics, their lukewarmness and lack of zealousness. 
They are sometimes amazed to meet Catholics who 
take their Faith for granted, Catholics who have per- 
mitted the glittering Faith which thrilled them so in 
their youth to become dulled and dust-laden, occasion- 
Catholics. Converts appreciate the blessings and 
solace of Faith because they have had to fight for their 
Light through dungeons of darkness. They have had 
to endure the most severe trials, and undergo a far 
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more comprehensive course of study than the appli- 
cants for citizenship. They learned that there are no 
short-cuts to becoming a member of the Mystical Body 
of Christ; there are no abridged or expurgated versions 
of Catholicism. 

Every story that I have read about converts to 
Catholicism has served to make me appreciate my 
Faith more. The 
struggles which 
many converts have 
endured to find the 
true Faith have 
been hard and long, 
often bitter and al- 
most heartbreak- 
ing. It is no won- 
der that they ap- 
preciate so deeply 
their new-found 
Faith, for they 
taste of the full 
richness of the re- 
ward which is 
theirs. The harder 
the climb to the 
mountain’s peak, 
the greater the 
thrill on reaching 
the top. Converts 
who pass through 
the fiery trials of 
conversion have 
proven their metal 
before God and 
men, for as Msgr. 
Fulton Sheen has 
said: “The Catho- 
lic Church has no sawdust trails. We view prospective 
converts with suspicion. We make it hard for them to 
become a Catholic.” 

And yet, despite the stark prejudices, bigotry and 
ungodliness of so many people, the records show that 
close to one hundred thousand people trod the Via 
Dolorosa to Catholicism and climax their trying 
journeys within the fold of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, each year in the United States. 

In a land where eighty million people know of no 
church, this figure is far less impressive than it should 
be. Here, in America, in our own backyard so to 
speak, are eighty millions of wandering sheep shunning 
Christianity primarily because they know nothing 
about it. With America destined to play a paramount 
role in the future destiny of a world society, it is dif- 
ficult to conceive of a more fertile vineyard for the 





“I am the Way, the Truth and the Light.” 


true followers of Christ than the cities and towns, 
fields and valleys of America. 

Catholics must preserve their Faith intact and prac- 
tice it in all sincerity. Unless our own Faith means 
what it should to us, it is almost impossible to represent 
it worthily before others. This is most important 
today because lay Catholics will play a vital role in 
advancing the fron- 
tiers of Catholi- 
cism. It is in the 
fields of everyday 
life, in the work- 
shops and offices, 
in the shipyards 
and factories, in 
the laboratories 
and colleges, that 
lay Catholics face 
the responsibility 
of fanning the 
feeble sparks of 
Faith that smoulder 
about them on 
every side. Occa- 
sion Catholics are 
saboteurs in their 
own way, for they 
throw cold water 
over many flicker- 
ing Lights of faith, 
over burning em- 
bers which could 
be vented to the 
full flames of Light 
by the refreshing 
winds of good ex- 
ample. 

No intelligent or informed Catholic would ever try 
to impose his beliefs upon a non-Catholic; but this 
does not mean that we should remain mute and dis- 
interested at all times. An honorable defense of one’s 
most inviolable convictions is by no means an imposi- 
tion. Rather, it is an obligation to maintain one’s self- 
respect, prestige and integrity. Catholics must, and 
must now, make a real effort to illustrate to our non- 
Catholic friends that we are not curiosities, that we are 
not eccentric human beings motivated by puritanical 
thinking and medieval practices. We must prove to 
them, as is proven to a hundred thousand converts 
each year, that in Catholicism there exists the best 
requisites for the making of the most exemplary 
citizens of a democratic society, requisites that are 
synonymous with and emerge from the true religion 
founded by Christ for the Salvation of mankind. 


VI 
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Christian Unity and the Mass 


By Dom Theodore Wesseling, 0.8.2. 


found in St. John (Ch. xvii) 

Christ explains the meaning 
and purpose of His glorious Pas- 
sion and Death. He takes for 
granted that the disciples under- 
stand that He Himself means to be 
both the victim and the priest of 
His sacrifice, His “holy-making.” 
Perhaps we are not accustomed to 
look in this explanatory prayer for 
the only full and revealed interpre- 
tation of the Redemption. Yet, it is 
impossible to deny that this inter- 
pretation of Christ’s is one of the 
highest moments of Divine Revela- 
tion, and that, therefore, it should 
be at the outset of our theology and 
spirituality in so far—to say the 
least—as the Redemption is con- 


| N the sacerdotal prayer which is 
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Editor’s Note: Americans who 
are interested in promoting the 
work for Christian Unity — and 
they are many, thank God—will 
be intensely interested in this fine 
article from the pen of an English 
Benedictine, Dom Theodore Wes- 
seling. It is taken from the Janu- 
ary-June (1942) number of The 
Eastern Churches Quarterly, a Re- 
view published in England and 
having for its purpose the “carry- 
ing out of the wishes of the Holy 
Father expressed in his letter 
Rerum Orientalium of helping 
Catholics in the West to under- 
stand the Christian Tradition of 
the East, with a view to a fuller 
knowledge of their own Catholic 
heritage and as the best way to 
prepare for the Reunion of the 


without an integral and all-embrac- 
ing unity, we cannot be integral and 
universal—two notions which to- 
gether mean “Catholic.” 

If we really desire to play our 
part in this world as Catholics we 
should first of all be as much of 
one mind among ourselves as pos- 
sible (and that mind must be 
Christ’s mind,) then we must de- 
vote ourselves with the vision and 
the generosity of Christ and of St. 
Paul to uniting those that have 
most in common with us. This is 
what St. Paul did in the case of the 
Jews: “For it (the Gospel) is the 
power of God unto salvation to 
everyone that believeth, to the Jew 
first, and to the Greek” (Romans i, 
16.) After that comes the mission- 





cerned. Christ says: “And for 
them do I sanctify myself: that 


dissident Eastern 





Churches.” ary work. I do not mean to dis- 


parage missionary work, it is es- 








they also may be sanctified in 
truth.” Here we have, then, a su- 
premely personal action, the action of a personal 
God-Man, which wholly spends itself upon the com- 
munity of mankind. But this spending is not without 
a purpose. This purpose is set forth with that fulness 
of simplicity which marks all Christ’s divine sayings: 
“That they all may be one, as Thou, Father, in Me, 
and Iin Thee.” All sanctification, every true sacrifice, 
is essentially the meeting of the divine Holy-maker 
and the human creature to be made holy. But meet- 
ing, or contact, means union. The purpose, then, of 
the Redemption is to unite the human community 
to the Father. 

With this in mind it is disquieting to see the still 
widespread lack of interest of Catholics at large in the 
question of Christian Unity. Great sacrifices have been 
made for missionary work; in comparison, very little 
has been done to bring those together who, in the words 
of His Holiness Pius XII, are united to us in the belief 
of one God and the love of one Christ. Should not our 
efforts be first of all directed towards the restoration 
of that unity among those who glory in the title of 
Christians for which Christ died primarily? How dare 
we boast of our name as Catholics whilst we neglect 
that unity amongst Christians which alone allows us 
to be truly Catholics in this world? For without unity, 


sential if the Christian message is 
to be preached to the whole of man- 
kind. But there is a hierarchy in God’s election which 
we must respect if we desire to follow Christ’s ex- 
ample and that of the great missionary apostle. 
Nobody denies that the work for Christian Unity is 
fraught with enormous difficulties none the less real 
for their subtlety, and hampered by a dead weight of 
mutual prejudice. The attraction of missionary work 
is that there are far fewer delicate preliminaries to be 
waded through: one can start with a clean slate. If 
then the difficulties are greater, they demand a more 
definite will to succeed. But since the ‘issue is an 
entirely supernatural one the work must be placed on 
a definitely supernatural level. Therefore the first need 
is for sincere, constant and fervent prayer, abnegation, 
and an immense love of God and our fellow-man. For 
these reasons the life of prayer of those who devote 
themselves to the work for Christian Unity must be 
centered upon, fed by and inspired by the Mass. For 
the Mass is but the renewal of the Redemption which 
is, in Christ’s mind, essentially a humano-divine action 
to bring about Christian Unity: “That they be 
one....” The Mass is the greatest prayer because 
it involves the whole of man and the whole of mankind. 
It is the most positive kind of abnegation because at 
Communion the individual lends his personality to the 
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community, makes himself responsible for the human 
community to unite it to God in his personal assimila- 
tion to Christ. Needless to add that it is also the high- 
est expression of human and divine love. 

But if we desire to work fruitfully we must be utterly 
realistic and unite this realism with our vision. We 
must unite the other Christians to the centre of unity 
such as they are today; guide and fulfil their desire for 
this unity, never expressed with more genuine accents 
than in our days, on lines which they understand. The 
movement for union with Rome has in the last genera- 
tion entered upon a new and more promising phase. 
This movement has become the deepest expression of 
that general desire for a higher realization of the 
human community which is at the heart of the unrest 
of our times. 


II 


The simple fact that the desire for union with Rome 
pervades all the great centres where Christian civiliza- 
tion has penetrated is perhaps known to most of us. 
Where this desire arose from, and why it should spread 
like fire in our times is perhaps less clearly realized. 
His Holiness Pius XI has pointed it out, though, with 
great perspicacity. In his Encyclical Mortalium 
Animos in which Catholics are rightly warned of 
superficial and harmful compromises on truth, he said: 
“In these our times we have seen grow up a greater 
desire, perhaps, than has ever possessed the hearts of 
men, of strengthening that tie of brotherhood, which, 
in virtue of our one and the same origin and nature 
binds us together and makes us one, and of giving it 
practical expression for the common good of human 
society. The nations do not yet enjoy the gifts of 
peace; nay, old and new discords break out into civil 
and international conflicts. Moreover, there are many 
disagreements affecting the quietude and prosperity of 
peoples which cannot be settled without the harmonious 
cooperation of the governments of states. It is there- 
fore easy to understand, particularly since none now 
deny the oneness of the human race, why there is a 
widespread desire that the different nations, impreg- 
nated by this universal brotherhood, should cleave 
more and more closely together.” 

In other words, the Pope sees the origin of the world- 
wide movement towards Christian Unity in the new 
consciousness of our common nature and our common 
origin. Hence, too, the stress laid by the reigning 
Pontiff, on collaboration with those who share with us 
in the belief in one God and the love of one God. We 
cannot overestimate the importance of this revolution 
in man’s mind. The time of clans, tribes and abso- 
lutized nations has passed. Wherever were the caves 
from which our ancestors emerged towards the light 
of civilization, however, different the cultures of the 
various nations, all men are now united, not only by 
common nature and origin—things easy to forget—but 
by the blunt fact of a cosmopolitan civilization. Even 


where nations glory in their selfish ambitions they think 
in terms of world domination, of new world orders. 
And a new world order there will be, a new phase in 
human history, the phase of a literally world-embrac- 
ing human community. Individualism has served its 
time. Communal life, corporate life in a great organic 
society will come out of the present crisis. And since 
man is essentially made for God, is essentially a reli- 
gious being, it is only natural that in the very centre 
of this urge towards the greatest realization in history 
of the unity of mankind, there should move this still 
pathetic, yet promising effort for Christian Unity. 


III 


If, then, our approach to non-Catholic Christians is 
to be a realistic one we must take our stand on the 
common issue. The perspective of the work for Chris- 
tian Unity must be the perspective of the modern man, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic; it is the perspective 
of a unified mankind, living in an organic society, 
which doubtlessly does not yet exist but which is our 
future, indicated by historical evolution. This perspec- 
tive finds its Christian expression in the theology and 
philosophy of the Mystical Body. This doctrine is not 
new, it is as old as the Gospel, St. Paul and St. John. 
But, though always implicit in the life of the Church, 
we believe that its full realization could not come about 
until mankind became first of all conscious of its uni- 
versal unity, based upon our common origin and nature. 
This phase is opening up before our eyes, and we have 
to widen and deepen what we already possess in our 
Catholic heritage by the constant application of the 
teaching of the Mystical Body to all of it, explicitly 
this time. This is not done by adding a social para- 
graph to every chapter of existing scholastic manuals; 
it is a re-valuation which implies a re-valuation of our 
whole anthropology (practically wholly constructed on 
an individualistic basis), and consequently a re-valua- 
tion of psychology, and all that man thinks and does 
and loves. With this re-valuing of all our material we 
must build up a new and wider synthesis (however 
much the word may be disliked). This basic considera- 
tion of the unity of mankind at the start of all our work 
will lead on to an immense labor of integration. Our 
mentality has suffered badly from the Reformation. 
Our theology has become too static. On reading a 
manual on the Mystery of the Blessed Trinity, one has 
the impression that there is not much left of the mys- 
tery at all. Our theology gives the impression of being 
out of touch with concrete life, of being conditioned by 
apologetics and becoming almost sectarian. The 
dogmas do not seem to be the inspiring openings of 
new issues as the Holy Spirit means them to be but 
final clauses which merely bar us from error and igno- 
rance; the indefinitely repeated formulation of them 
in terms borrowed from the a-religious Aristotle seems 
to have the effect of preventing us from living into 
them, from exploring these helps given by the Church 
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in a constructive way. Is not this perhaps the reason 
why so many of our spiritual books are so far removed 
from the Old and New Testament and from the sound 
tradition of the Latin and Greek Fathers and con- 
centrate on psychological and abstract niceties which 
are unavoidably subjective ? 

Why did we abandon the path of a patristic theology 
which St. Thomas had opened up in his masterly way? 
In the Summa there are plenty 
of patristic texts and a few 
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source of “integral” action, involving both God and the 
human community. The Mass is an immediate and 
concrete subject of study if we wish to work out the 
conception of a truly organic society in which com- 
munity and person are integrated as Christ wanted 
them to be integrated. Did He not perfectly integrate 
Person and community when He died on the Cross 
and rose again? 
Based on the Mass, inspired 
by the Mass in life, action, 





sy] 


logisms; in our manuals 
re are few patristic texts— 

serve mainly as pious 
illustrations—and as many syl- 
logisms as possible. 

What the work of Christian 
Unity demands is the integra- 
tion of our vision and of our 
reality not only in theory but 





Chey OWho Deny 
Our Lady 


They dream that they can find the way 
To eternal life without you. 


study, prayer and contempla- 
tion, the work for Christian 
Unity must result, simultane- 
ously, in deeper unity among 
the Catholics, deeper unity and 
reconciliation of our separated 
brethren with the visible centre 
of the Church’s visible Unity, 


in concrete fact. Books are 
not enough, they must find 
their inspiration and best de- 
fence in concrete example. This 


They scorn your aid and nill not pray 
To their own Mother, sweet and true. 


They know not, in your sweetness lies 
The fragrance of that world unseen, 


deeper unity among men at 
large. It will inaugurate the 
reign of love which is the only 
reign which can call itself truly 
Christian. 








Church 





rule of silent deepening and 
constructing is a monks’ role, 
as it was in the time of Saint 
Benedict. 


If this work of integration, 
of re-modelling our mentality 





The golden key of Paradise, 
The beauty mortal life may mean. 


Our life, our sweetness and our hope! 
Pray for these children lost and strayed; 
IV Your children who in darkness grope, 
Who never to their Mother prayed! 
—Mrs. H. G. Martin. 


If a community were founded 
where such work could be done 
and lived on these lines, and if 
this community became a centre 
of contact with our separated 
brethren who could come, see, 
study and pray in the cause of 








on “Christian” lines, in the 

full meaning of that term, 

had to be created out of nothing it would be im- 
possible. Nor can it be done by patching systems to- 
gether. There is, however, another way. We can start 
from the very centre of the Church’s life, there where 
She is most “integrally” Herself: at the Mass. If the 
Mass is the renewal, in a sacramental way, of the whole 
Opus Redemptionis, it will furnish us with a concrete 
fact which contains all we desire to say; in it we can 
live out first what we may try to study and apply after- 
wards. A living fact, it will prevent us from enclosing 
our vision in a closed system. A living fact, it will 
with the help of God prevent us from separating dogma 
from morals, theory from practice. A Christian inte- 
gration can only come about by a re-valuation of all the 
values of life according to the Christus Totus of Saint 
Augustine. And He is found, in concrete, acting real- 
ity, in the Holy Mass and the other Sacraments, and 
the rest of the Church’s worship. The Mass is the 
perfect example of “integral” prayer, the prayer of 
Christ with His redeemed mankind. The Mass is the 


Christian Unity, there would be 
a chance of finding out pos- 
sibilities without compromise, 
of understanding without controversy, of making the 
Church not merely feared and respected but loved. 
That such work would entail widespread contacts, 
gathering of innumerable documents, careful analysis, 
constant contact with Rome, beyond the requirements 
of a truly corporate, if possible self-supporting com- 
munity, is obvious. Moreover, the formation of a fully 
Christian mentality, first of all by living out the Mass, 
then by constant pondering over the Bible, and great 
docility towards the teaching of the Latin and 
Greek Fathers, all this requires a unity of purpose 
which only a community living for the purpose could 
provide. 

This is an obviously inadequate statement. Many 
will overlook points which, though mentioned only 
en passant, are all-important for a work of integration. 
But such are the limits of human speech. May 
I not have betrayed what I firmly believe is the 
greatest ideal answering the most urgent need of our 
days. 
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The Family and Prayer 


By Reverend Samuel Cummings, S.A. 


HE family is the basic unit 
T of Society. This bare state- 

ment of fact astounds no one. 
No nation can have life unless the 
families that compose it are motiv- 
ated by the same general aims. 
This truth, too, is known to all. The 
welfare of a nation, the degree to 
which it fulfills its specific func- 
tion for the good of its members, 
depends upon the welfare of the 
nation’s families that are its basic 
unit. If this proposition—accepted 
as true as a conclusion from the 
first two statements—actually mo- 
tivated our American people, there 
would be in our hearts today no 
anxiety as to the future of our great 
republic. 

Wartime has a way of provoking 
an examination of conscience on 
the part of nations. External duress 
makes a people realize that the 
State, too, has a conscience. If 
during the years of peace and 
plenty, there has been a slackening 
of zeal in reference to the moral 
obligations that should guide the 
policy of a country, the onrush of 
war forces a reexamination of na- 
tional ideals and motives. Shaken 
out of its spiritual torpor by the 
horrors of bombings and blitzes, a 
nation can be brought to the realiza- 
tion that not all has been going 
well with it. The people who make 
up the nation, almost against their 
will, are eased out of their quiet 
complacency to dwell again on the 
serious business of life, and on the 
eternal ends for which life has been 
given them. The conviction begins 
to dawn in their hearts that God 
permits this war—with all its con- 
sequent evils—as a punishment for 
past offenses and a reminder of the 
serious duty of loving and serving 


J 


Him to which all men should be 
attentive. 

Are there any blotches apparent 
on our national record? Have we 
as a nation been mindful of the 
primary importance of the essential 
unit of society—the family? Or 
have we, rather, brazenly pursued 
the devious path that leads to 
family disintegration and the break- 
up of Society? On this one point, 
we must admit, all is not well with 
our nation; or, for that matter, with 
any of the democratic nations now 
so strongly attacked by the forces 
of totalitarianism. 

That family life has disintegrated 
can hardly be denied. Time was 
when families lived together, 
worked together, recreated together 
and prayed together. At one time 
the home was the center of family 
living. Parents had control over 
their children. They knew where 
their boys and girls were, what they 
were doing, and with whom they 
associated. Parents were able to 
train their children properly be- 
cause they knew the problems that 
confronted them. They could give 
them intelligent advice because 
they had first-hand information 
about their activities and interests. 
In more recent years, all this has 
been changed. The home has be- 
come more or less merely a con- 
venient place for eating and sleep- 
ing. Children dash out to school in 
the morning, dash in at night for 
supper, and then are off to their 
various attractions, to the movies, 
to the “crowd” with which they 
associate. Parents, even if they are 
interested, hesitate to ask too many 
questions. Even on the rare occa- 
sions when the whole family is at 
home at one time, the members do 


not act as a unit but as individuals. 
Father buries himself in his news- 
paper, Mother does the dishes, 
Brother does his lessons and Sister 
does her finger-nails. They act and 
live not as members of an intimate 
group bound by ties of blood, but 
almost as strangers gathered to- 
gether by chance in a hotel lobby. 
Parents no longer know their chil- 
dren or their children’s companions; 
they know not what problems con- 
front their children because the 
children do not know their parents 
well enough to confide in them. The 
children shift for themselves, eager 
to break away from the last ves- 
tiges of parental authority just as 
soon as they can. 

The disintegration of the family 
must eventually be followed by the 
disintegration of Society. The 
family is the basic unit of Society; 
individual families can be con- 
sidered as the bricks which go to 
build up the mansion of Society. If 
the bricks are solid and strong, our 
national house will be able to witi- 
stand any storm that may come or 
any attack that may be directed at 
us. If the bricks are defective and 
fragile, the mansion of Society will 
crumble and decay no matter how 
beautifully we may strive to de- 
corate it. 

How strong are the bricks in our 
national edifice? A good many of 
them are well-formed and stable; 
far too many give evidence of 
fundamental defectiveness. It is 
not sufficient that some of the 
bricks be good; the whole structure 
must be built of lasting material. 
And that is why our national con- 
science now rouses us to disquiet, 
perhaps repentance and good reso- 
lutions. And we Catholics have af 
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important share in this basic obli- 
gation to Society. 

How many children of Catholic 
parents lose their Faith and their 
respect for Christian ethics because 
at home they received so little 
Catholic training! The element of 
religion has in many families been 
so little stressed that the attitude 
of minimizing religious duties to 
one day of the week, and one hour 
on that day, is now almost a nor- 
mal condition. For 
many the whole 
structure of faith 
becomes weakened 
and in danger of 
collapse. The moral 
consequences of the 
lack of family train- 
ing are too evident 
to be questioned. 
Juvenile delinquency 
has increased alarm- 
ingly during the past 
ten years. No less 
an authority than J. 
Edgar Hoover, dis- 
cussing the astound- 
ing fact that the 
great majority of our 
criminals are in their 
late teens and early 
twenty’s, blames this 
situation on the fact 
that religion is not a 
vital part of the 
training given in the 
home and in the 
schools. Selfish 
parents seeking their 
own ease and enter- 
tainment do not 
make the effort to 
keep a watchful eye 
on their children’s 
choice of compan- 
ions, their reading and their amuse- 
ment. Worldly-minded parents do 
not give their children an example 
of sturdy Christian living. It is but a 
matter of course that untrained, un- 
disciplined youngsters fall into 
temptation and transgress the civil 
code. When parents, bewildered or 
indignant, are hauled into a police 
station to go bail for their wayward 
offspring, they are quick to put the 
blame on the Church, the school, on 
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bad companions, or anything but 
the factual cause. That cause has 
its root in their own carelessness 
and indifference; the demoraliza- 
tion of their homes occasioned by 
their blind pursuit of amusement 
and comfort. 

If our country is to survive as a 
great nation, the family must come 
quickly into its own. The terrify- 
ing decay which has made inroads 
into normal family life during the 





past generation must be corrected, 
and corrected quickly. Once more 
the basic social group must become 
integrated and perfected. The na- 
tional government may point the 
way, world conditions may prompt 
reform, but the essential remedy 
lies in a return on the part of indi- 
vidual family units to the norms of 
Christian living. 

Have we any right to hope that 
such a return to normalcy may 
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come? If the root of the blight 
that affects family life lies in the 
loss of the guiding principles that 
once kept the family together, we 
can, thank God, see about us a 
change for the better.’ The prin- 
ciples of faith and devotion are re- 
turning — brought back by the 
scourge of want and _ suffering. 
Prayer as a means for bringing our 
country out of the sloth that affects 
it in its religious obligations has 
taken on a new im- 
portance in our way 
of life. Those high 
in the councils of 
the nation stress it 
more and more. Our 
own President has 
asked for it, to bring 
about a victorious 
end for this war and 
the permanency of 
peace at its conclu- 
sion. Many who 
have never prayed 
before now see rea- 
sons why they ought 
to beseech God for 
His blessings. Even 
some who have re- 
jected God entirely 
have been brought 
back to a belief in 
Him and a hope in 
His Providence by 
the sad events of 
the past four years. 
When Joseph Stalin 
called upon God to 
protect Russia, there 
were few who ex- 
pressed amazement, 
so natural has be- 
come the phenome- 
non of the recogni- 
tion of God’s power 
on the part of doubters. 

In camps and on the battlefield, 
millions of soldiers, who a short 
time ago were thoughtless civilians 
like ourselves, fully appreciate the 
need of prayer. Facing death, they 
realize how insignificant and puny 
mankind really is. When shells 
whistle overhead and machine gun 
bullets kick up dust a few feet 
away, brave men shrink, and brave 
men pray. They grasp once more 
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My Rosary 


One friend has lingered through the years, 
One friend stays, through my smiles and tears. 
Listening to me when I’m gay, 

Just being there, when skies are gray; 

Never weary, or bored, or rude, 

Silently bearing my every mood; 

Counting each moment patiently, 

Guiding my heart to Eternity; 

Cheering my path, though I journey slow, 
Brave little Beads, I love you so! 


—A Sister of Mercy. 








upon those fundamental truths they 
learned at their mother’s knee, and 
come to see that religion is a lot 
more than a collection of beliefs 
and rites. It is a force, a manner 
of life, and they must guide their 
lives by its commands if they would 
live and die with honor. 

And those at home — countless 
millions of men and women and 
children—are brought to their knees 
to pray for the welfare of the men 
and boys they love, who are now 
engaged in warfare for their pre- 
servation. Many a gentle mother 
has been thrilled by a letter from 
a soldier son, asking for but one 
thing—prayers and lots of them. 
And this is all the more astound- 
ing in the case of the many fine 
young men whose religious life has 
heretofore been confined to polite 
visits to churches on the rare oc- 
casions of deaths and marriages. 
The universality of their requests 
for prayer may well revivify in us 
new hopes for the future of our 
nation’s families. 

The one force that can bind a 
family together more than ll 
others, is prayer. Family prayer, 
in which mother, father, sons and 
daughters join, should be as natural 
to us as family living. Every 
member of the family has the same 
divine purpose in existing, and 
every member of the family has 
the same means to attain his divine 
end. Why must prayer be confined 
to individual, personal attempts, 


when all of us realize that prayer 
in common is far more efficacious 
in the sight of God? He Himself 
has said so: “Where two or three 
are gathered together in My Name, 
there I am in the midst of them.” 

Today all of us, families, as well 
as individuals, are more eager to 
seek the aid of God. All of us have 
relatives, sons and brothers, in the 
armed forces. We have every 
reason to return to the splendid old 
Catholic custom of praying together 
for the welfare of our loved ones, 
for our country’s cause, and for 
one another’s needs. Why hesitate 
to get back again to the practice of 
family prayer? 

Parents should call a family 
gathering to discuss this important 
subject, and stress the fact that 
this is not only a return to a lovely 
custom, but a real need to protect 
our country and the whole structure 
of Society. A simple explanation 
of the need for united prayer will 
pave the way to conviction, and this 
holy purpose can then be fulfilled. 

Set a convenient time and place 
for regular family prayers, so that 
together before the image of Christ 
Crucified, all may unite in asking 
God’s blessing upon themselves, 
their loved ones, their country and 
the world. 

Have a regular definite set of 
prayers to be said each evening. 
Don’t strive to make them long and 
too drawn out. The Our Father, the 


Hail Mary, the Apostles Creed, the 
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Acts of Faith, Hope and Charity 
and the Confiteor are the irreducible 
minimum. You can always add th« 
Rosary or the Litany of Our Lady 
or special prayers according to the 
season. Never let the family sup 
plications conclude without this 
splendid prayer from the Breviary, 
to be said by the head of the 
family: 

“Visit, we beseech Thee, O 
Lord, this house and family. 
Drive far from us all the snares 
of the enemy. May Thy holy 
angels dwell here to keep us in 
Thy peace, and may Thy bless- 
ing be upon us always. Through 
Christ Our Lord. Amen.” 


Let nothing interfere with your 
family prayer program. Never be 
ashamed of your devotion as a 
group. If guests come to your 
home, tactfully invite them to join 
in these prayers. This may require 
courage the first few times, but you 
will be pleased and surprised to find 
out how speedily they will accept 
this invitation and how devoutly 
they will join with you. Further- 
more, their respect for you and 
your whole family will be deepened. 

Constancy in prayer will forge 
new unity in the family group, 
welding together all the members 
in a real and lasting relationship. 
Mothers will become closer in love 
and devotion to their children; 
fathers will be given a new insight 
into their needs. Children will be- 
come all the more aware of their 
responsibilities. The family unit 
will once more function for the good 
of Society, and not for the selfish 
interests of the individuals who 
make it up. 

With prayer as a guiding force 
in many of the units that go to 
make up the nation, much of our 
fears for the future may be allayed. 
So many units of the national fabric 
will take on sturdier form and more 
security that they will tend to off- 
set the deficiencies in the units that 
follow the path of least resistance. 
God will bless our country for its 
renewal of loyalty to Him, ex- 
pressed once more in family prayer 
from coast to coast. 
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who has been serving for several months as 

rector of the Catholic University of America, 
has been appointed by the Holy Father to succeed as 
rector the late Most Rev. Joseph Corrigan, who died 
in June last. 

A native of Norwich, Conn., he studied for the priest- 
hood at St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y., and 
was ordained at Hartford on July 26, 1904. On the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordination to the priest- 
hood in 1929 he was created a domestic prelate with 
the rank of Monsignor by the late Pope Pius XI. 

Monsignor McCormick served from 1906 to 1910 as 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools at Hartford, and 
then was called to the Catholic University as instructor 
in Education. Successively he became associate pro- 
fessor of education and a full professor, and then was 
made head of the Department of Education. He was 
appointed vice rector in May, 1936. 


1 HE Right Rev. Monsignor Patrick J. McCormick, 


* * %* % 


The turn of events in the sphere of war in Europe has 
brought Spain into the limelight again, and the Reds, 
the so-called Leftists in the United States, have lost 
no time in opening up a barrage against the policy of 
the Nationalists under Franco in striving to avoid be- 
ing drawn into the carnage. As the Catholic Courier 
of Rochester, New York, reminds us, “there was noth- 
ing of freedom, nothing of love for men and men’s 
consciences, in the career of the Leftists of Spain who 
for three years kept closed and bereft of all religious 
services every Catholic church in one-half of Spain. 

“Assassination of thirteen bishops, of three thousand 
priests, of 300,000 civilians, was no democratic enter- 
prise. 

“Spain and Franco’s neutrality has been a great 
blessing to the Allies during the war; let nothing be 
done that might alienate that neutrality!” 


* * * * 


The recent survey made by The New York Times on 
the teaching of American history in the schools aroused 
a furore of comment on all sides, most of it denuncia- 
tory of the program which the public schools and col- 
leges in the nation have followed for some years. In 
a public statement issued by Hugh Russell Fraser, an 
official of the United States Office of Education, who 
has since resigned, he declared that responsibility for 
the appalling neglect of American history in the high 
schools and elementary schools of the nation must go 
to the social studies extremists. ‘““They have acted to- 














ward United States history instruction,” he said, “like 
the proverbial bull in the china shop. 

“The pitfall they have stumbled into has been due 
to a failure to recognize that the structure of history 
does not lend itself to the technique of the social 


studies. And this failure has led to tragic results.” 

While the lack of knowledge of American history by 
the youth of our land is deplorable, an even greater 
evil is the elimination from the curriculum of our 
schools of any reference to religion and the Holy Name 
of God. Monsignor Fulton Sheen, in a recent radio 
address declared that there are altogether too many 
atheists and anti-Christians among us, and as a result 
“our prevailing philosophy tends to become too much 
that of indifferentism. For that reason we are not in 
a state of equilibrium, for a nation that is indifferent 
to religion does one of two things: Either it returns 
to religion or it persecutes religion.” 


* * * %* 


The news despatches and pictures coming from the 
war fronts, especially those from the Pacific area, 
quite frequently bring out the story of the aid given 
by the poor natives to our brave boys who are fighting 
the enemy. Apropos of this, a consoling thought was 
voiced recently by the Auxiliary Bishop of Baltimore 
and Washington, Most Rev. John M. McNamara, who 
declared that “the flag of the United States is flying 
today in villages across the sea. Marching under that 
flag are soldiers and sailors of the United States Army 
and Navy. If they have received a hand extended in 
friendship rather than in hate, a hand raised to bless 
rather than to kill, it is because of the missionaries who 
received their support from the offerings of mission- 
minded Catholics.” 


ee. * * 


Sensing the need for prayer and the longing for 
peace in all hearts, a secular newspaper, the Daily Star, 
published in Windsor, Ontario, recently carried the 
following editorial: 

“In this time of strife and anxiety, many people are 
finding their thoughts turning more and more often to 
spiritual things. There is a craving for the solace of 
religion, and even those who have no very deep reli- 
gious convictions feel that they would benefit from a 
few moments snatched from the rush of the days duties 
to be spent in quiet reflection. 

“Logically, the place for this is a church. There is 
something in the atmosphere of these edifices which 
soothes a troubled spirit and gives new strength to face 
the duties of the day. Unfortunately, most churches 
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remain closed except during the hours of service, and 
the person who would like to sit quietly for a few mo- 
ments in communion with God, or merely in contempla- 
tion, finds himself faced by a locked door. 

“This does not, of course, apply to the Roman 
Catholic churches. They are always open during the 
day and the people are invited, and even urged, to step 
in at any time. 

“Would it not be good for other denominations to 
adopt this practice? Some 
of them, in fact, have al- 
ready done so, and reports 
from Britain are that it is 
becoming quite a general 
custom there to leave tne 
doors open. We on this 
continent have been slow to 
follow that example, but it 
would do well for the 
clergy and officials of all 
denominations to give 
thought to this matter. 

“By opening the doors of 
the churches, they could 
bring to the people the op- 
portunity to strengthen 
their spirit, and to obtain 
quiet and solace from the 
strains and anxieties of 
these troubled times.” 


a * ag * 


A strongly-worded reso- 
lution criticizing the glam- 
orizing of war industry to 
attract mothers with school- 
age children was adopted 
at the closing session of 
the nineteenth biennial convention of the Catholic 
Daughters of America in New Jersey at Atlantic City 
last month. On this same subject a few days later in 
Yonkers, N. Y., Mr. Patrick H. McHugh, a school 
principal, in addressing the Young Men’s Chamber of 
Commerce, declared that nurseries should not be 
offered to induce mothers to seek employment in war 
industries. 

“The presence of mothers in war factories, or any 
other establishments, for regular, full-time work is not 
patriotism,” Mr. McHugh asserted. 

“Rather, it is greed, irresponsibility and, as far as 
results are concerned, more treasonable than patriotic. 
Certainly there is nothing laudatory about child 
neglect, even for war work, and the country will be 
better off when this spade is called exactly what it is. 

“The net balance of irresponsible working mothers 
is mounting on the liability side of the nation’s ledger 
in the form of juvenile delinquency.” 

Mr. McHugh suggested that funds proposed for day 
nurseries be used in a program of education for home 


in an air raid. 





Saint John Bosco 


The earthly remains of St. John Bosco have been 
transferred from the Salesian Basilica in Turin and taken 
to Becchi, birthplace of the Saint, to avoid possible loss 


management and home living, and a program for 
glamorizing motherhood and its contribution in build- 
ing society. 

os * * 

The number of lepers in the world, thought to be 
only 200,000 several decades ago, is actually some 
millions, says Fides Service reporting statistics cited 
by Sister Marie Suzanne of the Missionaries of the 
Society of Mary before the Catholic Faculty of Lyons 


recently. 
China, not India, has the 
largest number of lepers 


and although no exact fig- 
ures are available, Sister 
Suzanne declared the total 
ran from 1,000,000 to 2, 
000,000. Africa is second, 
with “hundreds of thou- 
sands” of cases and India 
is third with 100,000 lepers. 

Today there are approxi- 
mately 5,000 lepers in Eur- 
ope, chiefly in the Baltic 
and Balkan areas. Eng- 
land and Germany have 
very few cases. Portugal 
has 600, Italy, 300 and 
France, 250. 

There is very little lep- 
rosy in the United States 
but it has made inroads in 
some parts of South 
America. 

In the Pacific zone, there 
is considerable leprosy. 
Japan has 16,000 lepers; 
Burma, Siam, Malay and 
Indo-China, about 50,000; the Philippines, 10,000; 
Dutch East Indies, 60,000. 


Australia has between 200 and 300 but all the islands 
of Oceania are infested with leprosy; for example, 
New Caledonia has 1,500 lepers and 24 of the 456 
inhabitants of Easter Island suffer from this disease. 
About 1,000 lepers live in the Hawaiian Islands. 


* * * * 


Speaking at a meeting of the Catholic Association 
for International Peace in Washington, D. C., last 
month, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan, Director of the 
Department of Social Action of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, expressed the conviction that the 
only method or instrument that offers a gleam of hope 
for world peace is the establishment of an interna- 
tional organization comprising the three elements of a 
World Court, an international police force and a legis- 
lative-administrative council. The alternative, he said, 
“is the persistence of nationalism and international an- 
archy; also international hatred, dissension and war.” 
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Sociely of Atonement Aunals 


HE morning of April 8th 
T dawned radiant and glorious. 
As the Fathers and Brothers 
made their way to Saint Francis’ 
Chapel for their early meditation 
their steps manifested an inner joy- 


ousness and their faces seemed 
flushed with expectancy. For the 
date marked a very important an- 
niversary in the history of our 
young Society, as on April 
8, 1918, our Father Anselm 
made his first profession of 
vows into the hands of the 
Father Founder. It was to 
be the very first time that a 
Friar-Priest of the Atone- 
ment, other than the Foun- 
der, was to mark his silver 
jubilee in the service of 
God. 

The Holy Sacrifice that 
morning was offered by our 
jubilarian in the Chapel of 
Saint Francis, on the very 
spot where he had made his 
profession of the Vows of 
Poverty, Chastity and Obe- 
dience. Assisting Father 
Anselm at the altar was the 
Very Rev. Father Gabriel, 
S.A., second oldest Father 
in years of profession, and 
Father Gerard, S.A. Brother 
Fidelis, S.A., who had been 
clothed in the holy habit of 
Saint Francis on the very 
same day as Father An- 
selm, acted as thurifer. The 
Choir of Brothers and Stu- 
dents that participated in 
the chanting of the Mass 
was directed by Father 
Januarius, S.A. The Very 
Rev. Father General was present in 
the Sanctuary, as were many of the 
other Fathers of the Community. 

Festive observance of the day 
took place at the Friars’ Retreat at 
Indian Lake in the afternoon. An 
Italian dinner, prepared by two of 
the Fathers who donned aprons for 


ed 


the occasion, proved tempting to 
the palates of the assembled Friars. 
At the request of the jubilarian, 
there were no speeches. However, 
Father Anselm was compelled to 
yield to the entreaties of the 
younger Friars and related many 
interesting anecdotes about the 
earlier days at Graymoor, with 
which he was so closely associated. 





S.A., Jubilarian 


Father Anselm, 


It is safe to assume that the 
great majority of our readers know 
Father Anselm, if not personally, 
at least through correspondence. 
After his profession, he studied 
Philosophy and Theology at Saint 
Bonaventure’s Seminary, Alle- 
ghany, N. Y., and at the Sulpician 





Seminary in Washington. After 
his ordination to the priesthood in 
1923, he was appointed Novice 
Master by the Father Founder. For 
a short time he was in charge of the 
mission work at Saint Anthony's, 
Hereford, Texas, returning to the 
Motherhouse to again take up the 
work of training the young Novices 
in the ways of the Spiritual lite. 
From 1931 until 1937 he 
was Father Director of 
Saint Christopher’s Inn, 
ministering in that capacity 
to thousands of victims of 
the financial crash of the 
30’s. It was due to Father 
Anselm’s efforts that the 
dream of a_ nation-wide 
Radio Hour, in which the 
lives of the Saints would be 
broadcast to Americans of 
all shades of belief, was 
realized in May, 1935. The 
interest manifested in the 
original broadcasts emanat- 
ing from New York gradu- 
ally brought about the in- 
crease in the number of 
stations which asked for 
records of the program for 
re-broadcasting. Today the 
Hour is known and loved 
from Coast to Coast by 
millions of listeners whose 
lives have been brightened 
by the spiritual-message ot 
the Ave Maria Hour. 

For the past several 
vears, Father Anselm has 
been in charge of the work 
of Saint Anthony’s Na- 
tional Shrine. While the 
construction activities are 
necessarily curtailed for the dura- 
tion of the war, Father Anselm 
hopes that the generosity of Saint 
Anthony’s Clients will eventually 
see the realization of the Father 
Founder’s great project, a worthy 
house of prayer built by those who 
have been benefitted by the inter- 
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cession of the beloved Saint of 


Padua. 
We know that those closely 
associated with Father Anselm 


marked his anniversary with prayer 
for his welfare and the success of 
his work. We are also sure that all 
our readers will join with us in 
thanking God for the privilege of 
celebrating the Silver Jubilee of 
profession of a Friar-Priest of the 
Atonement. May God continue to 
bless him with many long years of 
fruitful service in the Vineyard! 


* a * 


The Church, the Spouse of Christ, 
is most eloquent in her appeal to 
her children to be mindful of the 
great Atonement wrought by Christ 
on Calvary during the days of Holy 
Week. Before their eyes she brings 
each year the memory of the suffer- 
ings of the Saviour, that by reflec- 
tion upon them Christian men and 
women may be moved to unite 
themselves with Christ in suffering, 
thereby associating themselves 
fully in the salvation that streams 
from the Cross of Christ. The 
liturgy prescribed by the Church 
during this most significant week in 
her calendar is most eloquent in 
stressing the paramount importance 
of this union with Christ in agony 
if we would be united with Him in 
glory. Day by day the events of 
His last days on this earth are re- 
corded by the chants of the Mass, 
Vespers and other offices ordained 
to be observed. At Graymoor and 





St. John’s Church at Graymoor. 


in all the houses of our Society, 
stress is always laid on the com- 
plete observance of the entire cere- 
monial of the Church. In this way 
the significance of this holy period 
is made all the more pronounced, 
with greater possibilities for a re- 
newal of zeal and love for the 
things of God on the part of all who 
are able to participate — Priests, 
Clerics, Brothers and Guests. 

On Palm Sunday, there was a 
special Mass sung in the Crypt 
Chapel of St. Anthony’s Shrine, at 
which the Students’ Choir provided 
the chant. Later the Friars as- 
sembled at St. John’s Church for the 
full ceremonial of Palm Sunday 
morning. The ancient office of the 
Blessing of the Palms and the pro- 
cession which commemorates the 
triumphal entrance of Our Lord 





A partial view of our Atonement Seminary in Washington, D. C. 


into Jerusalem, amidst the joyous 
shouts of acclamation on the part of 
all the people, was devoutly carried 
out in the original church of the 
Graymoor Community, the Caput et 
Mater about which the Society was 
first organized. Father Stephen, 
S.A., presided at the altar, with 
Father Theophane, S.A., assisting 
as deacon and Father Dunstan, 
S.A., subdeacon. After the cere- 
mony of Blessing the Palms, a pro- 
cession of Priests, Brothers and 
Students chanting the hymns once 
sung in Jerusalem, advanced up the 
aisle and out of the church. The 
traditional responsories were sung 
by two choirs, after which the pro- 
cession of palms wended its way 
back to the altar. The Solemn 
Mass then took place, and the Pas- 
sion according to Saint Matthew 
was sung in its entirety by Father 
Theophane, Father Januarius and 
Father James. 


On the evenings of the last three 
days of Holy Week, the Office of 
Tenebrae was chanted in the Littie 
Flower Oratory by our Students’ 
Choir under the direction of Father 
Januarius. Few of the services of 
the Church are as moving in their 
intensity of emotion as is Tenebrae, 
which so eloquently describes the 
grief of the Church at the suffer- 
ing of its Saviour. The Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremias are sung to the 
ancient tunes of the synagogue, re- 
vealing the Scriptural foreshadow- 
ing of the cost of the Redemption. 
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After the chanting of the Bene- 
dictus, the candle that represents 
Christ the Light of the World is 
removed from its stand, and the 
darkness into which the church 1s 
plunged portrays the helplessness 
of the world without Christ. 

On. Maunday Thursday the Insti- 
tution of the Eucharist is com- 
memorated at the Solemn Mass. In 
the Little Flower Oratory at Gray- 
moor, the Father General, S.A., was 
celebrant on this day of days, and 
Father Samuel, S.A., and Father 
Bede, S.A., fulfilled the roles of 
deacon and subdeacon. At the con- 
clusion of the Mass there was a 
beautiful procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament to the Altar of Repose 
n the Crypt Chapel. Here watch 
was held all day and all night by 
our Friars and Students, alternat- 
ing in offering their services of 
adoration to Christ. On Good Fri- 
day morning the Sacred Host was 
once more carried in procession to 
the Oratory, where the Mass of the 
Presanctified was offered. The 
entire Liturgy of Holy Saturday, 
replete with its many blessings and 
the reading of the Prophecies, took 
place in the same Oratory, with the 
Father General officiating. The 
services culminated with the first 
Mass of Easter, in which the glad 
tidings of the Resurrection are an- 
nounced to the whole world. 


* * * * 


During Holy Week similar serv- 
ices were held at St. John’s Church 
for the Sisters and their guests. 
Father Bonaventure, S.A., Father 
Dunstan, S.A., and Father Matthias, 
S.A., were the officiants, with the 
Friar Clerics taking the duties of 
minor ministers. On Good Friday 
there was a special Three Hour 
Service with meditation on the 
Seven Last Words of Our Lord. On 
Holy Saturday morning there was 
the additional service of the bless- 
ing of the Font and Baptismal water 
in the baptistry of St. John’s. 

* * * * 


Greatest of all feasts of the 
Christian Year—Easter, the Day of 
the Resurrection of Our Lord and 
Saviour—was commemorated with 
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Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 
+ + + 


(1) Mother Lurana, No. 2: Mrs. W. B., Mass. $1; A. MeN., N. Y,, 


20c. Total, $4,990.25. 


(2) St. Margaret of Scotland: M. W., W. Va., 50c. Total, $4,469.51. 

(3) St. Patrick: L.C., N. Y. C., $10; F. Von V., N. Y., $1; M. W,, 
W. Va., 50c. Total, $4,419.33. 

(4) All Saints: C. L. O’B., Cal., $1; E. MacM., Mass., $1; Mrs. 
F. J. D., Pa., $10. Total, $4,123.30. 

Ne St. Anthony, No. 3: J. De L., N. Y., 
C. L. O'B., Cal., $1; Mrs. A. J. M., Iowa, $1; 
Tot: al, $3,625.10. 

(6) Sacred Heart, No.3: C. L. O’B., Cal., $1; C. B., L. L, N. Y., $5. 
Total, $3,537.30. 


(7) St. Ann: L. M., ae $5; M. Di L., Conn., $2. Total, $2,946.42. 


ts F. Von V., N. ¥., Sis 
Ao ey ey & 'N | - $16, 





ag St. a J. Di L. . Y., 25c; Mrs. M. B., N. Y., $1; Bro. V., 
, N. Y., $5; M., Ill, ,'F Von V., N. Y., $1; Mrs. V., Tex., $1; 

G r R. I., $1; ie «a e ‘OB, Cal., $2; Mrs. A. J. M., Iowa, $1. 
Total, $2,173 88. 

(9) St. Jude: $2,600.35. 

(10) St. Francis Xavier: Friends in Conn., $16. Total, $2,473.10 

(1) Pius X: $2,124.50 

(12) Rev. Father Paul, S.A., No. 4: Anon., $1; Mrs. i  . m 
$i; Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal, $1; “J ee - # % ‘Total, ssi2 

(13) Our Lady of Perpetual Help: R. N. ¥., $i: Mes. C. L. 
O’B., Cal., $1; G. M. R., N. Y., 20c. Total, re asb.10. 

(14) Our Lady of Lourdes: $1,765.35. 

(15) St. Christopher: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $2; R. A. Z., Cal., $2; 
Total, $1,660.75. 

(16) St. Francis of Assisi, No. 2: $1,635.55. 

(17) St. Rita: Mrs. C. T. J., N. Y., $1. Total, $1,334.55. 

(18) Little Flower, No. 2: Mrs. P. G., S. IL. N. Y., $1; Mrs. C. L. 


s., Cel, &: C. BL. E,W. Y¥., Sb; Mes. J. &., N. Y., $1; Mrs. P. An, 
Mic h., $1. Total, $1, 269. 74, 

(19) Hope: $1,118.05. (20) Sacred Shoulder: $1,053.80. (21) Father 
Drumgoole: $945.20. (22) St. John the Baptist: $903.85. (23) Immaculate 
Conception: $730.65. 

(24) Holy Face: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. Total, $529.45. 

(25) Infant of Prague: J. Di L., N. Y., 25c. Total, $433.00. 

(26) Precious Blood: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. Total, $427.40. 

(27) St. Matthias: Mrs. T. P. F., Mont., 20c. Total, $426.07. 

(28) Our Lady of the Atonement, No. 2: Mrs. J. M., Mass., $2; 
A. J. L., Mass., $5; Mrs. A. J. M., Iowa, $1. Total, $414.60. 

(29) Blessed Sacrament: Mrs. E. A. McC., N. Y., $3; Mrs. C. L. 
O’B., $1. Total, $386.23. 

(30) Our Lady of Prompt Succor: $326.30. (31) Holy Souls: $301.40. 

(32) St John the Divine: $280.06. (33) Holy Spirit: $277.35. 

(34) Five Wounds: $274.10. (35) St. Margaret Mary: $261.45. 

(36) Brother Jude: $259.10. 

(37) Our Sorrowful Mother: J. Di L., N. Y., 25c. Total, $241.60. 

(38) Holy Family: M. K., N. Y., $1. Total, $197.55. 

(39) Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: Mrs. A. J. M., Iowa, $5. 
Total, $182.95. 

(40) Archangel Raphael: $156.30. (41) Sacred Head: $135.45. 

(42) Brother Philip, No. 3: Mrs. G. B. H., Tex., $3. Total, $97.30. 

(43) Most Holy Trinity: $93.20. (44) BI Mother Cabrini: $78.20. 

(45) Brother Anthony: H. M., N. Y., Wc. Total, $68.85. 

(46) Brother Andre: $54.10. 

(47) St. Teresa of Avila: M. T., Cal., $10; Texas Ranch, Cal., $5. 
Total, $35.00. 

(48) Catherine Tekakwitha: G. D., Mass., $1. Total, $27.55. 

(49) Pius XI: $24.60. 

(50) St. Gerard Majella: 
Total, $23.63. 

(51) Our Lady of the Rosary: $12.40. (52) St. Clare of Assisi: $9.25. 

(53) Monsignor Baker: $8.35. (54) Our Lady of Victory: $6.50. 


B.. mM, N.Y. Be; CM, B. Jy Se. 
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solemn liturgical services at various 
chapels at Graymoor. Father Janu- 
arius, S.A., was celebrant of the 
Solemn Mass of the Resurrection at 
the Crypt Chapel of St. Anthony’s 
Shrine. At the Chapel of St. Chris- 
topher’s Inn, Father Stephen, S.A., 
chanted the Mass and preached 
eloquently on the message of hope 
to all mankind that springs from 
the empty Tomb. Father Michael, 
S.A., delivered the sermon at the 
High Mass at St. John’s Church, in 
which he urged all his listeners to 
unite in praise and thanksgiving to 
Our Risen Saviour for the gracious 
blessings He has rained down on al! 
of us. Solemn Vespers were heid 
in the late afternoon}.with Father 
Bede, S.A., officiating and the Stu- 
dents’ Choir providing the chant. 


Palm Sunday observances at St. 
Joseph’s Friary, Saranac Lake, 
were enhanced by the presence oi 
the Very Reverend Father General, 
S.A., who was making his custom- 
ary visitation. The full liturgy of 
the day was sung in the beautiful 
chapel that overlooks the Lake, 
with the Father General officiating. 
Holy Week and Easter of this year 
will be memorable to our Novices, 
as the beautiful services of the 
various days were carried out with 
all proper solemnity. Among the 
guests on Easter Day was Father 
Eugene, S.A., who has been con- 
fined to the hospital at Gabriels but 
who is rapidly recovering from his 
illness. 
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A group of students at St. John’s Preparatory Seminary 


at Graymoor. 
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Very Rev. Father Gabriel, S.A., preaching at Mass for the seamen at the 
United States Marine Hospital on Staten Island, N. Y. 


The Father Guardian of Saint 
Joseph’s, Very Rev. Father Gabriei, 
S.A., was given a leave of absence 
some months ago from his com- 
munity duties in order to devote his 
time to the service of disabled 
seamen at the United States Marine 
Hospital, Staten Island, N. Y. In 
addition to his duties at the Hos- 
pital, Father Gabriel acts as aux- 
iliary chaplain at the Marine Base 
adjoining. Daily Mass is offered 
at the Hospital Recreation Hall, 
which has been fitted up to provide 
a proper sanctuary for the great 
central sacrifice of our Holy Faith. 
On Sundays an 
additional Mass 
is celebrated at 
the Marine bar- 
racks, in order to 
give an opportu- 
nity for our many 
Catholic boys sta- 
tioned there to 
participate in the 
Holy Sacrifice. 
Father Gabriel’s 
days are spent in 
ministering to the 
spiritual welfare 
of the hospital- 
ized seamen, of 


whom a large number are Catho- 
lics. Needless to say, through his 
geniality and devotedness, many 
negligent Catholic men have been 
won back to the Sacraments and 
many other Catholics have been led 
to a deeper appreciation of the 
Faith. On Easter Sunday the Hos- 
pital and Barrack chapels 
crowded and a record number of 
Holy Communions were distributed 
by Father Gabriel. 


were 


* 
Walter Reed Hospital, in the 
Nation’s Capital, has for many 


years been unique as a government 
post in which all the ceremonies of 
Holy Week are carried out solemnly 
in the Catholic Chapel. Credit for 
this distinction is due to the zeal of 
its Catholic chaplains, who have 
each year asked the assistance o: 
our Friars at the Atonement Semi- 
nary to insure a complete liturgical 
program. Solemn Mass on Hoiy 
Thursday, the Mass of the Presanc- 
tified on Good Friday, and the long 
series of ceremonies on Holy Satur- 
day gave the Catholic men sta- 
tioned at this post another splendid 
opportunity to join in the services 
of the Church which commemorate 
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the Passion, Death and Resurrec- 
tion of Our Lord. Father Angelus, 
S.A., was celebrant each day, as- 
sisted by Father Gregory, S.A., and 
Frater Frederick, S.A. The Schola 
Cantorum of our Seminary rendered 
the chant on these days as well as 
on Easter morning. 


* 8 # * 


It is a pleasant duty and an ap- 
preciated privilege to record below 
the benefactions of our friends who 
help us in the maintenance of our 
poor students at Graymoor by con- 
tributions to the Bread Fund. Like- 
wise too, we are grateful to the 
many good people who contribute 
to the building of our Burses as re- 
corded on page 145. It is no exag- 
geration to say that were it not for 
the charity of these faithful friends, 
many a worthy young man, unable 
otherwise to provide for himself, 
would have to forego the fulfillment 
of a holy vocation to serve God. 


Contributors during the month 
were : 


Mrs. W. G. E., Mich., $1.15; E. W., 
Bh. ¥.- O37. De L., Com, 63; A. A. 
N. Y., $2; O. M. L., Mass., $3; M. M., 





Fla., $4; F. Von V., N. Y., $1; H. M.S., 
Pa., $3.50; J. A. S., N. ¥., $20; M. F., 
N. | N. J.. $2; E. H., Wash., 
$5; ‘A. A. Cab, Sh; 
M L woe GG. H. F 
$5; A Be Oe 
C. M. L,, Pa., $5; A. D., Mont., 87c; 
Anon., $1; L. V. S., N. Y., $10. 


At St. Gabriel’s Church, Wash- 
ington, two of our Friar Clerics 
were honored for distinctive service 
in missionary endeavors recently. 
At the annual Crusaders’ Mission 
Services held there, His Excellency 
Bishop McNamara bestowed the 
Grand Cross of the Crusade on our 
Frater Bartholomew, whose term of 
office as President of the Catholic 
University Conference, C.S.M.C., 
was marked by many notable ac- 
complishments in mission interest. 
Frater Norbert, S.A., was awarded 
the Paladin Jewel for his excellent 
work in the direction of the Uni- 
versity observance of the Church 
Unity Octave in January. 
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NOVENA OF HOLY MASSES 


to be offered in honor of 


ST. ANTHONY 
At his Shrine on the 
MOUNT OF THE ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
by the 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 





The month of June brings with it a Feast Day which millions of good 
people the world over never fail to observe—that of St. Anthony, the 
glorious favorite of God. To commemorate it with a tribute of love for 
our own Franciscan patron and to ask his wonderful intercession for Divine 
blessings on his faithful Clients, we will offer a NOVENA OF MASSES 
beginning on June 13th and continuing up to Tuesday, June 21st. This 
latter date marks the actual Feast Day of the Saint, which, this year, is 
transferred in the calendar of the Church. 

It has been our blessed privilege for many years to record for remem- 
brance in our Perpetual Novena to St. Anthony here at Graymoor the 
petitions of a countless number of clients of the dear Saint of Padua. And 
it has been a holy consolation too, to receive almost daily a great number 
of letters expressing gratitude for heavenly favors obtained through the 
intercession of the good Saint when appealed to in this Novena. 

Heaven, indeed, seems to have set no limit to the extent of Saint 
Anthony’s intercessory power, and in these troublous days when the dark 
shadows are hovering, it is comforting to know that we, poor mortals, can 
turn in prayerful hope and confidence to him to be our advocate for 
Divine favors in our needs. 

In order that St. Anthony’s Clients might be more directly affiliated 
with our Franciscan Community and to share to a greater extent in the 
merits of the many Holy Masses, prayers and other religious devotions of 
our Priests and our students for the priesthood, we have enrolled many 
thousands of them under the banner of St. Anthony’s Legion. This has 
brought to them and to ourselves, innumerable graces and blessings through 
our union of prayer. 

We invite you to join St. Anthony’s Legion to share in the following 
spiritual benefits: 


1. Remembrance in Three Thousand Holy Masses annually. 


2. Remembrance in Masses offered daily at the Main Altar in the 
Crypt Chapel of St. Anthony’s National Shrine at Graymoor. 


3. Remembrance in a Solemn High Mass at Christmas and on the 
Feast Day of St. Anthony. 


4. Remembrance each day in the Perpetual Novena in honor of Saint 
Anthony at Graymoor. 


5. Participation in the spiritual merits of the prayers and good works 
of the students and Franciscan Friars of the Atonement at Graymoor. 

The offering for enrollment is the nominal sum of one dollar yearly, 
on receipt of which we mail your membership card. 


Address your petitions for remembrance in the June Novena and your 
application for membership in St. Anthony’s Legion to: 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











Catholics and the World Crisis 


By Liam Brophy, B.Ph. 


ey 


$¢ HE outstanding mark of 
T western society today is 
loss of stable certainties 
and deep disorder—a disorder that 
reaches down from the surface an- 
archy of shattered social and eco- 
nomic life into the very recesses of 
the soul. And that society is raising 
an imploring if only half, articulate 
cry for lasting principles of value, 
order and certainty.” 

So the convert professor of New 
York University, Ross Hoffman, 
wrote in his book Restoration, five 
years before the ultimate disorder 
of war broke over the world. 

As the disorder deepens, the cry 
becomes more and more articulate, 
the cry for something permanent 
amid all this chaos of conflicting 
ideologies and warring nations, for 
something that shall be a refuge 
and support amid the debacle of 
civilization. 

It needs not the vast learning and 
wide erudition of Spengler to 
demonstrate by analogy that the 
decline of the West has set in. 
That western culture is perishing as 
other cultures perished, because it 
has lost its vitality, spent itself in 
fads and poses, preferred a thou- 
sand curious creeds to the abiding 
truth, and drifted from its moorings. 
Men like Luther, Descartes, Mach- 
iavelli and Rousseau have sown the 
seeds of this disorder, today we are 
probably at the last stages of the 
process which started with the 
gradual breakdown of the medieval 
spiritual order. 

In another book, The Organic 
State, Hoffman judges democracy 
as it is practised here and now to 
be “a hideous scene of folly, ego- 
ism and corruption,” and sees it in 
danger of destruction not so much 
from the external enemies of Fas- 
cism and Communism, as from 


internal aetheism and lack of moral 
strength. 

However secularized western cul- 
ture may be, it cannot live apart 
from the Catholic tradition, and the 
more it recedes from that tradition 
the more it hastens its own decay. 

But it is well to remember that 
the Church is not bound up in this 
declining culture; that the possible 
overthrow of Democracy will leave 
her intact in her spiritual su- 
premacy. As the rhetorical Mac- 
auley wrote in his essay on Ranke’s 
“History of the Popes”; “She (the 
Catholic Church) saw the com- 
mencement of all governments and 
of all the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments that now exist in the world, 
and feels no assurance that she is 
not destined to see the end of them 
ou. 

The Rock of Peter has been 
washed by many troubled waters. 
It has witnessed the Islamic hordes 
pour into Europe; it has felt the 
shock of the heresies of the Middle 
Ages, and been defended by God’s 
heroes, Dominic, Francis and Loy- 
ola; it has looked on the rise of 
Materialism and Rationalism; has 
seen the forces of Communism 
sweep like a destroying angel over 
Spain; it has witnessed the birth of 
Socialism, Nazism and Fascism, 
and retained its dignity and power. 

Gertrude von le Fort, the versa- 
tile German convert novelist and 
poetess, in her Hymns to the 
Church shows what pathetic play 
the powers of the world make 
against the Civitas Dei: 

You throw nations down be- 
fore you that you may save 
them; 

You bid them rise up that they 
may seek salvation. 

See, their boundaries are like a 
well of shadow in your sight 


and the roar of their hate is 
like laughter, 

The clash of their weapons is 
like tinkling glass and their 
victories are as tapers in 
small chambers. 


Absolute Caesarism, “the uncon- 
querable mind of the East, the 
pagan past, the industrial-socialistic 
future,” the “roar of their hate,” has 
indeed filled the world with wars. 

At a crisis which must decide the 
course of a whole epoch, what are 
we as Catholics to do? What is our 
attitude to be? Some favor the 
“catacomb” policy —a withdrawal 
from the contamination of the world 
like that of the early Christians in 
the days of decadent Rome, that 
they might strengthen the life of 
Faith within themselves. But a 
vigorous line of Catholic action 
seems to be more in accord with the 
wishes of the Supreme Pontiffs of 
our day. They do not desire that 
we should retreat and abandon the 
world but that we should advance 
with courage, “restoring all things 
in Christ.” 

There are not wanting signs that 
the tormented warring soul of man 
is turning for refuge and health to 
what Huysmans called l’hopital des 
ames—the hospital for souls. The 
increasing number of conversions 
among the intellectual leaders in 
the realms of literature, art, science 
and philosophy is not without sig- 
nificance. Men like Claudel, Karl 
Adam, Papini, Chesterton, Joergen- 
sen, Wust and Dawson being of 
greater intellectual stature than the 
rest, have merely seen the Light the 
sooner. 

“There is a sound of kingdoms 
gathering in,”—in to what Saint 
Thomas called “the republic of all 


(Continued on page 150) 
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Lady gazes, and that smile 

which is the delight of angel 
hosts grows ever more wistful. 
Here and there the green valleys 
of Earth lie basking in the warm 
spring sunshine, and the little 
flowerets peep shy heads from 
under winter’s blankets, seeking to 
know if it be at long last Mary’s 
own loved month of May. What 
wonder Mary gazes lovingly down 
—the tiny flowerets are so win- 
some—but more winsome still the 
little children running merrily 
hither and yon through woods and 
down dales, searching each nook 
and cranny for buds befitting the 
shrines of their Queen! Yes, long 
and lovingly Mary gazes. 

Ah! but... other valleys she 
sees — valleys where  cataclystic 
noises rend the air valleys 
where spring’s tender verdue is 
burnt and blasted e’er it ventures 
forth valleys where strange 
flowers bloom — ghastly, pallid 
faces upturned on the murky sod, 
and startling blood-red hues inter 
spersed, and death and estruction 
over all! Yet, long and lovingly 
Our Blessed Lady gazes, and wist- 
ful grows her smile. For the 
Angels’ Queen is also the Mother 
of Men, and her mother heart 
yearns over these soldier-lads of 
hers, bearing round their necks her 
emblem—struck down in the bloom 
of their youth, gallantly opposing 
the forces of evil with the virile 


Lue and lovingly Our Blessed 





By Sister M. Juneocentia, S.A. 

















strength of their own young bodies. 
And Mary bids her angels comfort 
and solace them. . . nay, she her- 
self brings them comfort and joy— 
these suffering lads of hers gladly 
giving their Queen the gift of their 
lives in her own sweet month of 
May! 

Yet o’er other valleys Mary 
gazes—valleys where no sign of 
life betrays the refugees huddled 
away in the hillside caverns. Over 
the teeming Chinese village the 
alert has sounded—and the blind, 
the aged, the lame, the sick, the 
orphans from the mission com- 
pound, hasten, haltingly and with 
difficulty, to the safe refuge of the 
caves. And Mary’s loving smile 


follows them, for as they trudge 
along under the guidance and care 
of the nuns, quavering old voices, 
and fresh childish trebles mingle in 
the jangling Chinese tongue, re- 
peating again and again that age- 
old cry to the Mother of us all— 
“Ave Maria!” Ah, yes—a strange, 
a pathetic May procession this! 
But Mary’s angels gather up each 
rose-bud Ave, knowing these rose- 
buds to be doubly dear to their 
Queen, just because of the lingering 
pathos of those cries. 

Mary’s smile deepens as_ she 
notes the nuns. Well she knows 
that at the evening examen they 
will reproach themselves for their 
distractions during the Rosary said 
along the way ... but... what 
would you? Mothers of souls that 
these missionaries are, yet they 
forget not the bodily needs of their 
charges. They have learned from 
the loving Heart of Christ Himself 
to “have compassion on the multi- 
tude.” So, mingled with their 
chanted Aves are such mundane 
thoughts as—rice for supper when 
the caves shall be reached. . . glow- 
ing charcoal pans for warming aged 
limbs, for brewing Chinese tea— 
water, should the raid be a long 
one ... covering against the damp- 
ness during the long, weary night— 
And Mary smiles at the distracted 
Aves, for she too has known the 
hardships and anxieties of sudden 
flight . . . and Egypt was a far 
country ... and her Son was so 
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Dues for each member are twelve cents a year. 


Send offerings and applications for membership to: 
New York. 


The Holy Childhood Association (of which the Union Thai Nothing Be Lost has a Branch) is a world-wide 
Society of Catholic Children, whose object is the ransom, education and support of pagan children everywhere. 


Infants and children of all ages are eligible, both living and 
Benefits of Membership are many Masses, prayers and indulgences. 


Union That Nothing Be Lost, Inc., Graymoor, Garrison. 
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tiny—so helpless—so utterly de- 
pendent upon her! 

Yes, this month of May brings to 
Mother Mary scenes that are pass- 
ing strange. But Mary knows that 
in spite of all, her Son’s great work 
goes on—souls are being won for 
Him—His missionaries gallantly 
carry on... and the home folks 
just as gallantly assist them in their 
gigantic task—the conquest of the 
world for Christ! 


* * Pa ok 


The letters coming from our mail 
bag to the editorial sanctum in con- 
nection with our work for the Holy 
Childhood, are truly inspiring, be- 
cause they bespeak sentiments of 
genuine charity and a deep grati- 
tude for many blessings already re- 
ceived and a pledge of confidence 
for those to come from our loving 
Father in heaven. 

We will first record here the 
latest report of contributions re- 
ceived for the ransom of little 
pagan babies and then ask our 
readers to peruse some of the 
letters above mentioned, feeling 
sure they will inspire many to take 
an interest in this sublime work of 
Catholic charitable endeavor. 

Mrs. T. E. C, N. Y., $5; Mrs. ( 
Wis., $5; Mrs. A. H. M., Nev., $5; 
J. H., Ii, $5; G. A., Ind., $15; R. A. L., 
N. H., $13; Mes. A. W., L. I, N. Y., $5; 
K. K., Ohio, $5; Mrs. U., Cal., $5; Miss 
S Ry Wi, Sigs; F. &., WN. 
Mr. and Mrs. L., N. Y., $5; M. 
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Va., $3; Mre. M. C. J., Cal, $5: } 
G., Mich., $10; Mrs. W. F. K., Mont 


$5; H. £. B. N. Y., $5; B. G., Pa., $5: 
G. I., Cal., $5; Mrs. J. B., Mass., $5; 
C. A. McD., Pa., $5; Mrs. H. J. D., Til, 
$10; Mrs. J. D. H., Iowa, $5; G. T., 
Minn., $5; F. T., N. Y., $8; P. F., N. Y., 
$5; P. A. M., IIL, $10. 

a 


M. B., Stambaugh, Mich.: “En- 
closed you will find money order 
for ten dollars to ransom two pagan 
babies, one to be called Anthony 
after St. Anthony for a favor re- 
ceived, and the other one for Saint 
Agnes. I want to offer these babies 
in honor of the Infant Jesus to ob- 
tain grace for my godson to make 
his First Holy Communion.” 

What beautiful names you have 


chosen! St. Anthony, who so loved 
the Holy Child Jesus, and little 
St. Agnes, God’s Own spotless little 
lamb! These great saints will surely 
look down with special love on your 
little godson . . . and on his god- 
mother, too! 


A. L., Dorchester, Mass.: “I en- 
close a money order for five dollars. 
My daughter has long wanted to 
purchase a Chinese Baby. At last 
she has accomplished her wish. She 
would like to buy a little boy who 
is on his way to eternity, and would 
like to have him named for her 
cousin, a young priest who is ill 
with tuberculosis. The little soul 
can intercede for him for a speedy 
recovery. The Lord’s Will be 
done!” 

How gladly will not the loving 
Heart of Our Blessed Lord listen 
to the pleading of this ransomed 
little soul, especially since it 
pleads for one of His priests, so 
dear to Him! 


J. G., Jersey City, N. J.: “En- 
closed find a money order for fif- 
teen dollars for three Chinese 
babies about to die. About six 
months ago I had to undergo a 
major operation. Because the opera- 
tion proved unsuccessful a second 
operation was necessary. While I 
was very low, I promised Our Lady 
that if I recovered I would have 
ransomed three pagan babies.” 

And so Our Heavenly Father, 
through His Blessed Mother’s inter- 
cession, restored your health! May 
your three little ransomed souls ob- 
tain by their prayers for you the 
grace to use that regained health 
always in the service of God! 

Mrs. J. P., Chicago, Ill.: “En- 
closed find five dollars to ransom a 
pagan child to be named John 
Martin after my little Johnny, so i 
can tell him when he gets big, that 
he has an adopted brother like his 
two bigger brothers and sister have. 
Johnny is two years old.” 

Now what a wise little mother 
you are! And I wouldn’t doubt that 
when your little Johnny (God love 
him!) gets bigger, he’ll be asking 
you, maybe, if you would let him 
go out to China himself, as a mis- 


sionary, to adopt many more Little 
souls. And you'll say yes, like the 
wise little mother you are, won 
you? God bless you! 

J. N., St. Mary’s, Pa.: “I am 
enclosing a check for six dollars 
Please ransom a pagan baby and 
name it Jerome for my son in the 
armed services. The extra dollar 
is for milk.” 

How thoughtful of you, to pro- 


vide the milk for the baby, too! § 


May God bless you—and, Jerome, 
too! 

Mrs. E. M., Brandywine, Pa: 
“Enclosed fifteen dollar check is 
for the ransom of three pagan 
babies in thanksgiving for favor re. 
ceived, in honor of Jesus, Mary and 
Joseph. The names: Edwin, Fran- 
cis and Margaret Mary.” 

Three little babies, in honor of 
the three members of the Hol) 
Family! What a beautiful thought! 
May your own family be abun- 
dantly blessed! 

K. M., Framingham, Mass.: “En- 
closed is money order for fifteen 
dollars for ransom of three pagan 
babies who are near death. Please 
have them named Andrew, Sadie 
and Jim. (Jim for a young man of 
that name serving overseas.)”’ 

God bless you all . . . especially 
Jim! 





CATHOLICS AND THE 
WORLD CRISIS 


(Continued on page 148) 


men under the law of God.” ‘But 
this great society is not yet made; 
it is in the making—in process of 
becoming—it grows under the guid- 
ance of Christ, Whose Mystical 
Body has not yet attained its full 
stature.... And it depends on us 
to push the universe with all our 
powers towards this sublime des- 
tiny, to contribute in our degree and 
for our part to the promotion and 
perfection of the kingdom of God.” 
(T. Besiade: Melanges thomistes, 
quoted by Christopher Dawson it 
Christianity and the New Age.) 


—Irish Catholic. 
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‘Netther Ontimism 


By Clarence 9. Burkhardt Nor Pessimism 


ITHIN the past two decades, many Americans 

\X/ have adopted a pagan philosophy of life. 

The multiplication of pleasures and labor- 
saving gadgets through mass production and its twin 
brother, high pressure advertising, have deluded us 
into believing that the joint labors of science and big 
business had rendered obsolete all that the human 
race had hitherto regarded as the wisdom of the ages. 
We had come to believe that we had a right to expect 
life to treat us differently than it did all other mem- 
bers of the human family for no other reason than that 
we were Americans, and that nothing could ever 
happen that would alter this strange partiality on the 
part of Divine Providence. 

“The conviction that man as an individual, and as 
a species can become increasingly happy on this earth 
is so deeply rooted in the American concept of life,” 
writes Raoul de Roussy de Sales, “that it is not pos- 
sible to consider any aspect of American activity 
without being struck by the realization that progress 
is accepted as a law of nature, as rigid and as unfail- 
ing as the law that governs the fall of Newton’s apple. 
The possibility that progress in the material sense 
might not necessarily bring with it more happiness, is 
not accepted, and the whole trend of American civiliza- 
tion is determined by the belief that happiness is 
indeed a function of progress.... The uncomfortable 
suspicion that although man can and does improve his 
material surroundings and his body but does not im- 
prove his mind, may trouble at times the sleep of the 
philosophically minded, but such is not, by and large, 
the popular belief.” 

Other parts of the world would continue to have 
their economic maladjustments, famines, plagues, 
wars, but not America. Even the elimination of death 
itself was to be just another scientific achievement of 
the not-too-distant future. 

And those who attempt to point out that such excep- 
tional circumstances as these never continue indefi- 
nitely, are called wet blankets. 

Withholding unpleasant truth does provide tempo- 
rary comfort. But it would be well to remember that 
the man who is chronically over-optimistic always fares 
the worst in the end. He is always unprepared fou 
what the pessimist knows he sooner or later must 
endure, even though the latter may do his share of 
grumbling, particularly when he feels that many evils 
could have been avoided by substituting far-sighted- 
ness for over-optimism. 


When hardships of all kinds are just around the 
corner, it is the height of folly to resort to the use of 
philosophical opium instead of preparing to cope with 
them. It is to be hoped that we Americans will soon 
grow up. That we will learn the limitations of wish- 
ful thinking. That we will come to realize that as fast 
as an evil is destroyed, at least one new one, equal if 
not greater in magnitude arises to take its place. That 
life is a constant warfare, and that to look for a para- 
dise this side of the grave only leads to bitter dis- 
appointment. 

“Optimism,” observes Tillman Pesch, “is based on 
error. Although the world and nature have much that 
is beautiful to offer us, it is everywhere marred by 
incompleteness, limitation, defect. Misery in every 
shape and form and degree lays a heavy burden on 
the human race. Look beneath the surface, and thou 
wilt everywhere encounter trouble and pain. Many a 
sorrow goes so closely masked as to pass for happi- 
ness; disconsolate souls are ashamed of their griefs, 
and seek to hide them from curious eyes.” 

Do I advocate pessimism? By no means. 

“Pessimism,” continues Pesch, “no less than opti- 
mism, is not to be reconciled with the conditions of 
our earthly life as they really are.” 

“The truth lies midway between these two opposing 
views. This world is neither Heaven nor Hell; it is a 
road difficult no doubt, but not impassable for human 
feet, which leads to eternal optimism, to Heaven. 
Bordering on this road lies the abyss, that embodiment 
of pessimism into which a man may voluntarily fling 
himself. 

“Beware of the delusive hopes of optimism, but be 
ware still more of the false gloom which pessimism 
brings... . 

“The manifold sufferings of this life make it clear 
that man was not primarily created to enjoy the de- 
lights of sense. The highest end of creation is the 
revelation of the Divine perfections, and man is here 
on earth to be an expression of the Divine will. In 
this vocation his happiness lies, a happiness which 
finds its consummation in the life to come, but which 
the faithful service of God brings with it some measure 
even here.” 

History, it is true does give us a number of isolated 
fields. And these instances delude many into believing 
that in all matters, progress is assured. But recent 
events on the other hand also serve to show us that the 
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story of mankind is a long story of human frustration. 

“We have confused rapidity of change with pro- 
gress,” notes John Dewey. “... We have been told 
that the development of industry and commerce had 
brought about such an interdependence of peoples that 
war was henceforth out of the question—at least on a 
vast scale. But it is now clear that commerce also 
creates jealousies and rivalries and suspicions which 
are potent for war. We were told that nations could 
not finance a war under modern conditions; economists 
had demonstrated that to the satisfaction of themselve: 
and others. We see now that they had underrated both 
the production of wealth and the extent to which it 
could be mobilized for destructive purposes. We were 
told that the advance of science had made war prac- 
tically impossible. We now know that science has not 
only rendered the machinery of war more deadly but 
has also increased the powers of resistance and endur- 
ance when war comes. If all this does not demonstrate 
that the forces which have brought about complicated 
and extensive changes in the fabric of society do not 
of themselves generate progress, I do not know what 
a demonstration would be. Has man _ subjugated 
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physical nature only to release forces beyond his 
control ?” 

Anyone that does not relish these unpleasant facts 
may as well make up his mind that whether he likes 
it or not, he cannot escape them by any sugar-coated 
philosophy peddled by those who have discovered that 
dispensing this kind of temporary comfort is financially 
profitable by reason of the fact that human weakness 
creates a vast market for it. 

We see therefore the positive necessity of under- 
standing the nature of man and his relations to his 
fellow man, to God, and to the universe. Knowing that 
he is not destined for any considerable period of time 
for the soft living that Americans have experienced 
since the World War I, the Catholic should be able to 
adjust himself to life’s realities more quickly and com- 
pletely than those who lack his philosophy of life. 

Catholic philosophy is not utopian nor pollyannish, 
but on the other hand, neither is it pessimistic. For 
the promises to those who fight the good fight will 
make man’s trials and tribulations on this earth seem 
trivial and temporary, painful as they sometimes are 
at the moment they are undergone. 





Our Lady’s Hostel, 
Graymoor 


The Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement wish 
to assure their friends that Our Lady’s Hostel at | 
Graymoor will continue to carry on as usual. The | 
Sisters look forward to welcoming many guests 
during the Summer vacation time and all are as- 
sured a most enjoyable time. 

For the duration of the war, guests are re- 
quested not to make reservations by phone, but 
write in at least a few days in advance—a week if 
at all possible. Guests should arrange also to bring 
Ration Cards. 

It is understood that neither tubercular or 
nervous cases can be received, nor any needing | 
special diet or attention. 

A reference is required from all new guests. 

How to reach Our Lady’s Hostel: Trains from 
the Grand Central to Peekskill, where a taxi is 
always available to bring guests to the Hostel. 


Address inquiries to: 
SISTER FRANCIS, S. A. 

Our Lady’s Hostel | 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





Graymoor 
Tabernacle Guild 


By specializing in the making of Gothic Vest- 
ments of the most approved form, the Graymoor 
Sisters have deservedly won the high commenda- 
tion of ecclesiastical critics. 


Relatives and friends of young seminarians 
looking forward to ordination to the Priesthood 
in the near future can add to their joy by a gift 
of any of the following: 


Preaching Stole, all colors $5.00—$15.00 
Confession Stole 3.00— 10.00 
Burse and Stole Sets 5.00— 15.00 
Benediction Burse, Stole and Veil. 15.00— 50.00 
Copes 35.00—100.00 
Gothic Vestments 30.00—100.00 
Address: 
FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE 
ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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A Remantic Legacy 











T odd wills on record in our 
country — documents that 
contain strange and unusual be- 
quests. For instance, a famous 
American statesman of the Civil 
War period left a fund to provide 
for “roses and other cheerful 
flowers to be planted on the grave 
of my mother in each springtime 
forever.” 

Once a year bread is furnished 
to the poor through a bequest in 
the will of a Philadelphia philan- 
thropist, who died many years ago. 
The estate of a Massachusetts 
woman was recently left in trust to 
bring “‘some degree of comfort and 
happiness into the lives of elderly, 
tired or needy women.” 

And each year— always in the 
spring—the new brides of West 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, look for- 
ward to a dowry left to them more 
than one hundred and twenty years 
ago! And wonder if they will be 
selected to share in the annual dis- 
tribution of interest from the fund, 
set up for dowry-less brides by a 
bachelor philanthropist of a nearby 
parish, sO many, many years ago. 

Any girl living in the West 
Baton Rouge parish may apply for 
a share in the dowry fund provided 
she is deserving and poor. Some- 
times an application is rejected 
when the commissioners of the fund 
find upon investigation that the 
parents have property. The amount 
each new wife will receive is 
determined by the number of suc- 
cessful applicants and the interest 
received from the sum set apart 
for the purpose. There are almost 
always at least a dozen brides to 
share in the amount, sometimes 
there are twenty-odd. Several years 
ago there was only one, so that 
lucky girl received quite a sum. 

The story behind this unique 
dowry fund goes back to the parish 


HERE are many curious and *\ * 3 * 





of Reze, a suburb of the city of 
Nantes, France, where Julien Poy- 
dras was born about two hundred 
years ago. Very little is known of 
his early life except that when 
quite young he fell in love with a 
beautiful French girl and wanted to 
make her his wife. 

He had no money, neither did 
she, and an old French custom of 
the times required that in order to 
wed, the young woman must bring 
a dowry to her husband. He loved 
her deeply and cared nothing for 
the fact that she could bring him 
no property, but custom ruled 
against the match so there was no 
marriage. 

Deeply grieved over the blight of 
his romance, young Poydras joined 
the French navy and left his native 
land for all time. Some years later 
he found himself aboard a merchant 
ship, bound for the New France, 
which eventually became Louisiana. 

Julien Poydras was penniless and 
friendless when he came to Amer- 


=By Maude Gardner 


ica, but by working at odd jobs he 
managed to accumulate enough 
funds to purchase a few goods and 
set out, with a pack on his back, 
to travel on foot over the state as 
a peddler. 

He carried cooking utensils for 
the women, gay calicoes for the 
Negroes and knives for the men. 
As pay for these commodities, he 
took indigo, cotton, sometimes 
muskrat skins. After a few years 
the young Frenchman grew weary 
of so much travel by foot, so he 
set up a little store and sold his 
goods over the counter instead. 

Julien Poydras’ business began 
to expand. He bought a cotton gin, 
the revenue from which brought in 
quite an income. Then he began 
to buy land and eventually became 
the owner of six fine plantations 
and more than one thousand slaves 
to work them. The time came when 
he was known as Louisiana’s rich- 
est man. 

He was a kind, generous man and 
won many friends. It was he who 
endowed Louisiana’s first public 
school, the first charity hospital 
and other institutions of the State. 
He represented Louisiana in Con- 
gress at its first constitutional con- 
vention, attired in a queue, knee 
breeches, silk stockings and silver 
buckled shoes, although that fash- 
ion had long before passed out of 
popularity. 

And in his extremely busy life, 
Julien Poydras also found time to 
write poetry. In fact, he was 
Louisiana’s first poet. His poems, 
many of which celebrate events in 
the history of his adopted country, 
are valuable collectors’ items today. 
In the writing of verse he found an 
outlet, perhaps, for expressing his 
romantic nature. 

He never married. Nowhere 
along the way of his thrilling career 
had he found a wife to share in his 
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triumphs and the fruits of his 
labors. Perhaps he remained true 
to the memory of the girl he had 
loved in his native France. At any 
rate he must have had in mind that 
blighted romance of his youth when 
he added to his will in 1822 the 
unusual bequest of a dowry fund 
for “worthy brides.” 

Two years before his death, 
when he was eighty-two, Julien 
Poydras drew up his will. From 
his extensive holdings he made 
gifts to the orphan asylum which 
bears his name, to the Charity Hos- 
pital of New Orleans, to his 
nephews and nieces and various 
friends. There was a small bequest 
for each slave on his plantations, a 
pension for the older ones, and all, 
he stipulated, were to be treated 
kindly. Then, to the parish of West 
Baton Rouge he left $30,000, its 
interest to be used for the benefit 
of dowerless girls so that Cupid 
might never again be frustrated in 
that particular locality for the want 
of a “setting up” fund! 

He wrote: “I call upon the clear- 
sightedness and humanity of the 
members of the Legislature for 
insuring under the safeguards of 
the law the proper use of the money 
that I have given and bequeath to 
the parish of West Baton Rouge. By 
closely considering the motives im- 
pelling me, they will make it easy 
for themselves to fulfill my inten- 
tions.” 

For over one hundred years now 
the will of Julien Poydras has been 
carried out to the letter. Each year 
three commissioners who adminis- 
ter the fund, go through the ap- 
plications received and decide on 
the brides who will benefit. Always 
the poorest ones get the most. 


A memorial to the bachelor 
philanthropist, whose unusual be- 
quest has helped to solve the 
financial difficulties of young 
couples for so many years, stands 
in front of the Poydras High School 
at New Roads. Many visitors seek 
out his grave in St. Francis ceme- 
tery, Pointe Coupee Parish, and 
honor his memory for his unique 
bequest. 








MONTHLY NOVENA 


at the Shrine of 


Our Lady of the 


Atonement 


St. Francis Convent, Graymoor 





This Novena begins on the First Saturday of each month. 
It is also known as the “Novena of Last Resort,” for countless 
numbers, appealing as it were with a last forelorn hope, have had 
their petitions granted through this Novena to Our Lady. 


Petitions for remembrance should be addressed: Franciscan 
Sisters of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


From among the many letters recently received expressing 
gratitude by grateful Clients of Our Lady of the Atonement, we 
append the following: 


M H., Pittston, Pa.: I wrote to you about a year ago to make a 
Novena for my boy who did not work in over two years. He now has 
a position and I am sending the enclosed offering in thanksgiving 


E. C., Sharon, Mass.: With a grateful heart I am sending an offer- 
ing in thanksgiving to our dear Lady of the Atonement for her generous 
response to the prayers of the good Sisters at Graymoor. They made 
several Novenas with me and now my relative is so much improved, it 
is nothing short of a miracle. 


V. G., Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.: Some time ago I wrote asking to be remem- 
bered in a Novena to Our Lady of the Atonement so I would recover 
safely from an operation. I also promised a thanksgiving if this was 
granted. Thanks to our dear Lady and the kind prayers of the Sisters 
I am well. 


Miss N. L., Rhode Island: Enclosed please find offering in thanks- 
giving to Our Lady of the Atonement. My sister had to undergo a 
very serious eye operation and the doctors gave no encouragement 
whatsoever, she would either be blind, out of her mind or dead. I re- 
ceived a very encouraging letter from you a few days later with a medal 
of Our Lady of the Atonement My sister wore the medal and that 
morning I pleaded to Our Blessed Mother for my sister and the doctors 
who were to perform the operation. It is a miracle for the operation 
was a complete success and my sister has improved both spiritually 
and mentally. 


Mrs. A. McG., New York City: Last December I was in dire need 
of money, if I did not have my bill paid by Christmas, my boys could 
not go back to school. Twenty-four hours after I wrote to you I got a 
position and my first pay was just enough to pay the school bill and the 
children were able to go back after the holidays. A funny part of it 
was that I had not worked outside the home in fifteen years and a 
friend came and told me where I could get this position; and anothet 
thing, I worked with the Sisters of St. Francis so I surely believe that 
it was through your prayers that Our Blessed Mother helped me. 
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HE Warren living room, 
T photographed, might have 

been put into or taken out of 
any magazine on decorating the 
home harmonious. Spic and span. 
Dustless. Perfect order. So thought 
Elaine Warren when she crossed 
the foyer from the dining room to 
the living room. 

Oliver Warren, though, was not 
so satisfied. As he passed the fire- 
place on his way to his own lounge 
chair he set the little fireplace 
broom at a different angle. Wren 
following his father snickered. 

Oliver Warren turned. “What’s 
the matter with you, young man?” 

The dark, handsome face so like 
the father’s lifted arrogantly. 
“Matter? Nothing the matter with 
me, Dad.” There was the hint of 
emphasis on the word me, Elaine 
noticed worriedly. She hoped that 
Oliver had not noticed it, too. “It’s 
the silly little green broom—why 
have the broom at all, since we 
never have a fire in the fireplace, 
Dad?” 

“Don’t be insolent, Young Man. 
There’s no need of a fire. The air- 
conditioning takes care of the 
nes 

“Then we didn’t really need the 
fireplace,” cut in Wren. “A wide 
south window in the spot would 
have been more useful. Warm air 
coming in without much wind, sun, 
light—architects waste a lot of true 
values, Dad, for fol-de-rols that are 
meaningless—” 

“Suppose you go upstairs and get 
at your homework!” Oliver said 
angrily. 

Wren shrugged. He thrust his 
hands deeply into his pockets and 
left the living room, his feet shuffl- 
ing across the grey broadloom 
heavily. Elaine listened to him 
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mount the stairs and go into his 
room above. 

“Where’s Connie?” asked Oliver 
irritably. 

“She’s gone over to do her home- 
work with Grace. Grace Merwin, 
Oliver,” Elaine answered equably. 

Elaine thought wistfully that she 
wished she had some homework and 
some friend with whom she could 
legitimately pass this evening. It 
was going to be another one like so 
many others, she could foresee. 
She tried to tell herself that Oliver 
must have had a hard day at the 
office but that simply did not make 
sense. No living human being 
could have enough bad days at his 
office to explain the increasing 
number of strained evenings they 
were having since they had moved 
out here to Hillcrest. She was 
glad to hear Toots crying. Glad! 
It made a decent excuse to leave 
the living room for a few moments 
at least. 

“I want my teddy bear,” Toots 
howled. 

Elaine put her cool fingers over 
his lips. “No. You—you’re a big 
boy now, darling. ’Most four years 
old. Big boys don’t take a teddy 
bear to bed, do they?” She did 
not intend this as a question at all. 
In her mind the child would give 
the right answer, no, unthinkingly. 

Toots did nothing of the sort. 
“Yah—I want my teddy bear. I 
wish we lived back in Chicago, I 
do so. I don’t like this room and 
I don’t like this bed without a teddy 
bear—and I don’t like Dad!” 

“Oh! Hush!” said Elaine in 
horror. “Here—” she opened the 
cedar chest and thrust his faded 
brown teddy bear into his arms, 
pulled the covers over his shoulders 


and hurried downstairs, her brows 
drawn together worriedly. 

At once she saw by her husband’s 
face that Toots’ shrill voice had 
carried clearly. Oliver was slumped 
in his chair dejectedly. Instead of 
looking irritable and bad-tempered 
now he had assumed a pathetic role. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what in 
hades a man’s family expects of 
him!” he began. “I run downtown 
every weekday of the world and 
take old Coates’ kicks and cusses 
and lope back every pay-day like 
old dog Tray fetching home the 
bacon, faithful and willing, that’s 
me—and what do I get out of Life! 
The baby doesn’t like me, the chil- 
dren don’t like the new house or the 
way the architect laid it out—two 
hundred and fifty dollars, I paid the 
fellow for the plans!—and the 
house always in a mess—and no- 
body calling on you—or us!” In 
the instant’s pause that followed 
Elaine was wondering which point 
to attack first when he rushed on, 
“Connie and Wren rush off every 
evening after dinner to one friend 
or another as if I had the plague— 
and none of them swanky friends, 
either. If they had picked up with 
the smart families living in good 
homes, it would be different but 
what do they do! Grace Merwin 
living in that old stone house that 
is a hundred years old if it’s a day 
and Tom Gates in a ramshackle 
frame house with the name The 
Lilacs hand carved in an arch over 
the front walk. The Lilacs! Tie 
that, if you can! As if—as if it 
had been a tourist home or an inn 
or something.” 

In the kitchen old Martha let a 
pan clatter and Oliver scowled. 

“That’s right, that’s right,” he 
muttered, “bang ’em up all you can, 





old girl. 
cent.” 

Elaine burst out. “The house is 
tidy, Oliver. I always look about 
the last moment before you get 
in—” her nose twitched. Tears! 
How horrible! 

“It gets me—why none of the 
women call on us—on you,” con- 
tinued Oliver. “They seem friendly 
enough at church. The men all 
chat on the train and play bridge— 
but call? Nix! What good is it 
going to do the children, moving 
out here for proper social contacts 
and roots and so on, if we never get 
to know any of the people? Tell 
me that?” 

“Tt’s not my fault,” Elaine re- 
torted vigorously. “I can’t drag 
‘em in here, can I?” 

“Those folks in the corner brick 
house—the Squairs—they seem like 
nice people. He plays a crack good 
game of contract going into town 
mornings on the train but at night 
coming back he is cool and dis- 
tant—you’d think I had fleas or 
something. What do you want, 
there, Martha! I see your shadow.” 

“Yes, sir,” Martha indignantly 
snapped her eyes at him. “I was 


They didn’t cost you a 
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just a-thinkin’, sir, as mebbe you 
ought to know how as they have a 
pool hall den down in the base- 
ment, Wren having gone over there 
again like.” 
“Wren? Gone? 
Tom Gates’ place?” 
Martha nodded. 
“You're quite mistaken, Martha. 
Master Wren is in his room. Doing 
his homework,” Oliver managed. 
Martha tossed her head angrily. 
“That’s what you think. But he 
went down the back staircase 
directly he heard you talking and 
he turned in at the Gates’ place. If 
you’re bound to drive the young 
one out, at least you ought to make 
sure where he is going in—and a 
pool hall in a basement isn’t...” 
Oliver Warren lifted his tall, 


You mean to 


ed 





They stood in the opening between the 
front basement room and the back one, 
unobserved by the group of boys. 


looseiy-knit figure from his easy 
chair and pushed past her into the 
foyer. 

“You—are you going—uh—after 
Wren?” 

Oliver nodded. 

“Wait. I'll go along with you.” 

He watched her pull her little 
flower hat to a smart angle and 
snap the elastic band into place. 
Shoulder to shoulder they went 
down the crooked stepping stones 
to the public sidewalk, Oliver catch- 
ing her as she turned her ankle on 
a tilted stone. 

“T’ll be glad when we can replace 
those stones with cement or else get 
get them sunk into concrete so 
they’ll not rise and fall with every 
freeze,” Oliver said. “What did she 
mean, by the way—‘drive the young 
one out,’ she said. You think she 
could be crazy or something ?” 

It seemed easier to talk out here 
in the sweet-scented darkness. “We 
are driving the children out, Oliver. 
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The house is so neat, so spic and 


span from basement to attic that 
there is no child-spot in the house. 
Toots can’t have his old teddy bear 


because it’s shabby and Wren can’t 
build his ship models or his model 
airplanes the way he did in the old- 
fashioned house in town because it 
makes a mess. Connie had some 
girls in to play table tennis in the 
basement and you...” 

“Sure. I know,” he said grimly. 
“I chased ’em home. I did. Didn’t 
I? But they wouldn’t have stood 
the tables up against the wall again 
and put away the paddles... ” 

Elaine wisely let him hang in the 
air without helping him at all. 

“But you can see for yourself 
how it is out here in this smart 
suburb, Elaine. Look—in there, 
see? Everything like a picture... 
and across the street there, see it? 
A place for everything and every- 
thing in its place... and look down 
in the basement right here—a white 
rug standing or lying or whatever 
it is a rug does—in front of the 
furnace. It’s only in Shantytown 
that a parcel of mongrel dogs run 
hither and yon and dirty children 
play anyplace they like.” 

Elaine said nothing. 

“Of course I know that you’ve 
always kept the children clean 
but—but sometimes they did look 
tousle-haired, flushed from running. 
Connie did want that cocker pup 
but fifty dollars for a dog right 
now. . well, here’s the Gates’ 
house. Ramshackle, if you ask me. 
They seem to have patched part of 
the foundation along there — didn’t 
even bother to match the original 
stones. Shiftless lot, eh?” 

They paused uncertainly. Up 
the several steps to the front door 
and the chime? Or directly down 
the side steps to the basement 
where shrieks and howls of boy 
voices split the air? 

They settled for the basement 
side door and jumped down the 
four steep old-style stone steps 
agilely. The swinging screen door 
was unhooked and inside at a bench, 
Tom Gates, senior, could be clearly 
seen with an upraised hammer 
about to smash a small knick-knack. 
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“Oh! don’t break that!” 
said sharply. 

Tom Gates turned, his eyebrows 
lifting quizzically. 

“Push the door. 
in. Oh! How d’ye do, Warren. 
And Mrs. Warren. My—uh—art 
interests you?” 

Elaine blushed. “I’m sorry. But 
what on earth is the idea—breaking 
that beautiful little figure — your 
art,” she said suddenly. “You mean, 
you mean that you made it?” 

Tom Gates, senior, ran his office- 
white hand back over his thinning 
top hair apologetically. “It doesn’t 
seem credible? Is it that good? Or 
do you just infer that so simple- 
looking and amusing an old fellow 
tial 

Elaine was stammering now. “No, 
no, really. But to break that...” 

“TI always break the old one be- 
fore I start the new one. If I did 
not, we’d look yet worse than we 
do hereabouts. Sometimes I make 
one a week and count ’em yourself, 
Lady! Fifty a year, roughly, year 
in and year out—we should soon 
have to move out to the barn and 
that would be coolish, come winter. 
But if you care for this young 
man—take him! He’s yours with 
my compliments—and_ gratitude. 
No one else has ever cried out when 
I was about to smash one of ’em.” 

Elaine hesitated so long that the 
man came forward to press it into 
her hand. Warren was scowling. 

“Really, old man. We only came 
to round up our son—Wren. The 
maid said he came over here—” 

“Wren? Yes, I believe he is 
about. Hi, Wren! Wren?” 

There was no cease or let-up in 
the clamour. 

“Never mind,” said Oliver. “If 
he gets too boisterous and noisy, 
send him home.” 

Tom Gates, senior, stared. “Bois- 
terous? How should a boy be— 
except boisterous? And _ noisy 
Anytime a boy’s quiet, unduly so, 
anyhow, I know trouble’s a-foot. As 
long as you can hear ’em, their little 
world is still happily moving in its 
boy-orbit. What’s on your mind, 
Mrs. Warren? You keep looking at 
my paint jars...” 


Elaine 


Come in, come 


ed 
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Elaine laughed huskily. “I was 
just thinking—if this little fellow 
only had some brown eyelashes— 
and a bit more shadow on his fish- 
ing coat—right here, see?” 

“My art? To be improved on?” 
objected Tom Gates in mock dis- 
may. “Well, go ahead—there’s a 
brush in each can. Twist the top 
loose and paint what you like on 
him. Come along, Warren, and 
we'll see if that boy of yours is in 
the poolroom. Frankly, it’s not 
much of a poolroom but the rough 
term seems to intrigue the lads and 
what I always say is—keep ’em 
flying home—no matter what the 
means or method.” 

Warren nodded. They stood in 
the opening between the front base- 
ment room and the back one, un- 
observed by the group of boys. 
Wren, his father noticed, was the 
noisiest one of them all, and the 
liveliest, too. He rushed about the 
scarred old table, yipping unend- 
ingly except when he took his turn 
at the balls. 

“He’s quite a lad,” Gates com- 
mented. “I see him often. He has 
ideas, too. Very interesting.” 

Wren’s father remembered Wren’s 
comments about the plans for the 
house, remembered, too, how he had 
scorned these ideas. 

It was nearly an hour later that 
Oliver and Elaine Warren walked 
slowly home through the now-dark 
streets. Oliver was silent, his face 
brooding. They might have cut 
across lots and gone directly into 
their own garden but instead Oliver 
had led the way around the block 
and Elaine followed. 

“Y’know, I’ve learned a whole lot 
tonight. I’ve been feeling quite 
superior to the Gates’ and the Mer- 
wins because we had a _ new, 
modern house and they live in old- 
fashioned places. I felt that they 
were spineless, no get-up-and-get, 
no ambition. But on their part, 
they consider us and the Squairs 
and all the modern-house folks as 
newcomers, interlopers, one might 
say. They haven’t called on us be- 
cause they don’t consider us worth 
calling on. Too, they have their 
own diversions for their spare time, 
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their own hobbies like that model- 
ling he gave you, their own rumpus 
rooms and games. That odd-look- 
ing sign was his grandfather’s 
shingle just after he finished law 
school and was admitted to the 
bar—Thomas Gates. See the pic- 
ture? The oldest son always going 
in with the father. Family stuff. 
The old house is the family home- 
place. Mrs. Gates belongs to a 
club called the Century Club and I 
rather think she’ll invite you to a 
meeting when it comes around to 
her house again. Gates was de- 
lighted that you liked his little 
modelling figure.” 


Elaine looked down at the little 
figure of the fisherman with his 
basket slung across his shoulder 
casually. 


“We who are new to the suburb 
have all bitten off just a bit more 
than we ought to have attempted. 
You and I could have paid eighty 
a month on the house without worry 
but we or I should say / wanted a 
fireplace and a covered terrace to 
the garage and a lot of what Wren 
termed fol-de-rols—and it was 
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Dear St. Cheresa 


Dearest Little Flower 
Sweetest Saint of all, 

Guide us through our worries, 
In trouble heed our call. 


You are always ready, 
As everybody knows, 
To listen to our pleadings 
And help us in our woes. 
—George M. Perron. 











probably because it was true that it 
hit me so hard between the eyes! 
and our payments sprang up to 
another twenty a month that pinches 
us. ’Most likely the other new- 
comers are in exactly the same 
boat. All new houses, new furni- 
ture that is pinching and squeezing 
until they are gasping for life. And 
because the buying is such an ef- 
fort, they are too careful of the 
furniture and the house and the 
house is just a house. Not a home 
at all! The Gates’ have a home. 
And—and you’d have a _ home, 
Elaine, if I’d let you. But I’ve kept 


hoping people would start to call, 
that the children would put down 
roots...” 

“And they have, too,” said Elaine 
gravely. “They—have. Isn’t Life 
strange, Oliver.” 

“Yes, strange, indeed. Wren and 
Connie are growing up. They're 
already beginning to shift for them- 
selves, after a fashion. But they 
can’t do it all alone. They’re still 
young and need a hand now and 
again. We—-we’re young enough to 
change, I hope. We can make the 
house over—into a home. Let them 
have the tennis table in the base- 
ment and...” he swallowed, “and 
the old teddy bear, too, eh?” 

Old Martha heard them coming 
in at the front door laughing to- 


gether merrily. ‘“H’mph!” she 
mumbled to herself, ““Mebbe I c’n 
stay here with them, after all. 


Laughing together! First time I’ve 
ever heard the old man laugh since 
I’ve worked for them. I'll wait a 
bit before I give notice. I c’n stand 
’most anything if there’s a laugh 
now and again. But his grouches! 
H’mph!” 








of the Atonement at Graymoor. 
incomparable views which delight the eye and move the mind to dwell on the forces of nature 


Visitors Welcome at Graymoor 


The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement extend to you a cordial invitation to visit the Mount 
From the summit of the Mount, one may see on every side 


which God set in motion in the creation of this beautiful spot. 


Within fifty miles of the hurry, strain and noise of the great city of New York, Graymoor 
offers an ideal setting in which to regain, for a time at least, a serenity of spirit in the calm and 
peace of its religious atmosphere, and at the same time it provides a welcome change of scene 
and air which serves as a tonic for physical well-being. 

The trip may be made by train leaving for Peekskill from the Grand Central Station in New 
York every Sunday morning at 9:20 or from the 125th Street Station at 9:30 A. M. 

Visitors coming by private conveyance from points north or south should follow Route 9. 
Graymoor is five miles north of Peekskill. 


Holy Mass for Pilgrims at Graymoor on Sundays is offered at 11:30 A. M. 


Refreshments may be had at the Pilgrims’ Pavilion at moderate cost. 
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Books Reviewed 


CELESTIAL HOMESPUN By 
Katherine Burton. New York 
Green & Co. $3.00 


Long- 
I >, 
In this splendid example of modern 
Katherine 


ivid picture of the life and trials of 


biography, Burton gives us 


Isaac Thomas Hecker, co-founder and 
Paulist Fathers 
Born on Hester Street, New York, in 
1819, Isaac Hecker lived in a brilliant 


first Superior of the 


eriod of American culture and 
Of the leading lights of the 
American literary revival, he was 
lestined to have the acquaintance of 
many and the deep and lasting friend- 
ship of a select few. His parents were 
business people, and in his boyhood he 
did his share to make their family trade 
the profitable one it subsequently be 
cami (Even today, Hecker’s Flour is 
a staple in many sections of the coun- 
try But above friendships and above 
business interests, there is portrayed in 
this book the study of a soul engaged 
in the pursuit of truth. Like the pearl 


f great price in the 
Catholic 


worthy of any 


Gospels, the 
Hecker 


sacrifice to attain, anc 


faith was to Isaac 


worthy of every effort spent in its 
propagation 
Influenced by Orestes Brownson, 


rominent philosopher of his age, Isaac 


Hecker followed the quest of truth to 
Brook Farm, a colony which served as 
a haven for serious thinkers. There he 
friend of such 


became a important 


literary figures as Ripley, Dana, 


Parker and the Curtises. Life at 
Brook Farm did not satisfy his crav- 
ings, so he ventured on the notable 


project of Fruitlands, a community 


also devoted to literary and philosophic 
Here too, the 
ings of his soul were stifled, but the 


Catholic 


pursuits noble crav- 


first attraction of the faith 


began to illuminate his mind. Despite 
the objections of his friend Ralpin 
Waldo Emerson, Hecker became a 


Catholic in 1844. He enrolled himsclf 
in the 
| 


service of God by becoming a 


Redemptorist and a priest. Together 
with Clarence Walworth, also a con 


vert, Father Hecker began the Ameri- 


missions 
bringing back to the 


can preaching movement, 


fold the straying 


on this page or otherwise listed may be ordered from The Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 


sheep and winning new souls for 
Christ 
\fter a crisis which resulted froin 
the success of this work, Father Hecker 
and his associates were released from 
their vows as Redemptorists and began 
Paul the Apostle, 


American-born congregation 


the Society of St 
the first 
for men. The success of the new com 
munity was not spectacular, but steady 
The story of its early trials, its excel- 
lent success in the field of preaching 


and literary work, and its importance 
to the American Church is incorporated 
Burton's i 


in Mrs. biography of its 


founder. Like all her works, it is writ- 


ten in a truly lively style. The tale 


it tells catches the reader's interest at 
once, and one finds it hard to put the 
volume down before reaching the final 


page Ss. C. 


THE ROAD TO VICTORY. By 
Archbishop Francis J. Spellman. New 
York: Scribner's. $1.50. 

Few books printed on the issues of 
the present conflict warrant praise as 
high as that being poured out on this 
little 
fighting for and how we can attain the 


volume. What we are really 


victory at which we aim—these two 
outlined in 


by one most capable 


problems are simple but 
eloquent fashion 


of judging the merits of our case 














WANTED— 
To help educate Friar Missionaries, 
DONATIONS OF 


STAMPS 


War Savings, auto, new issues, can- 
celled or unused, of Postage U. S. 
and Foreign, also those old ones 
out of the trunk in the attic (left 
on envelopes). 

Wrap well and send by Parcel 
Post to: 

REV. FR. MATTHIAS, S.A. 

Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 

















writes as an 


Archbishop 
American and a Catholic, but peoples 


Spellman 


of all races and all creeds can profit 
by his exposition of the proper role of 
government and the spiritual founda- 
must lie. We are 


tion on which it 


hopeful that one practical result of 
further printings of this volume will 
increase the might of the offensive on 
the “Second 


Front” of Prayer, so 


necessary for the return of a just and 


lasting peace R. G. 

LITTLE MISS MOSES. By Julie 
Bedier New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.00. 


Another well-told tale from the pen 
of one of Maryknoll’s Mission Sisters 
Catholic life in China becomes all the 
more real and important to us through 
books such as these. Designed prima- 
rily for children, this mission series can 
do much to increase zeal and love for 
our far-off brethren in the faith even 


D. D. 


on the part of adult readers. 
THE PATER NOSTER OF SAINT 
TERESA. Translated by Rev. Wil- 


Doheny, C.S.C. 


Bruce Publishing Co. 


Milwaukee 
$1.50. 


liam J. 


The ascetical works of Saint Teresa 
of Avila 
cherished title of “Doctor of Mystical 


have merited for her the 
Theology.” a unique distinction for a 

Until lately most of her 
works 


woman saint 
devotional have remained a 
closed book to English-speaking Catho- 
lics other than professional theologians. 
Even the English translation of her 
Autobiography has long been out of 
print. Dr. Doheny, known for his 
eminence in canonical matters, opens 
a new field for the devout Catholics of 
our country who would grow in the 
spiritual life. He has translated that 
section of “The Way of Perfection” in 
which the various phrases of the Our 
Father are treated from the contempla- 
We are sure that 
this splendid little volume will do much 


tive point of view. 


for the increase of sanctity in America, 
and we trust it will be but the fore- 
runner of a complete series of Teresian 
devotional literature. D. D. 








For Remembrance 
of 
Loved Ones 
in the 


Holy Sacrifice of the 


Mass 


The Purgatorial Society of 
the Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement is an Association 
formed for the Remembrance 
of the dear dead in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. By en- 
rolling your relatives and 
friends who have departed 
this life, you fulfill a duty of 
love and charity and bring 
down on yourself a shower of 
spiritual graces. 


The living may be enrolled 
as well as the deceased in the 
Purgatorial Society, and par- 
ticipate in the Spiritual Bene- 
fits during life and after death. 
The enrollment offering is 
$5.00 for an individual or 
$25.00 for the entire family, 
and may be paid in install- 
ments. 


Send offering with names 


for enrollment in the Purga- 
torial Society to: 


Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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Requiescant in Pace 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Rev. Anthony Milukas 
Sister M. Frederica 
Sister M. Wilfrid F 
Frank X. Heintzmann, Rufine 
ger, Bernard Metzger, Mrs. W 
Mrs. Barbara Steinback, Mrs. Charles 
H. Connolly, Sarah J. Walsh, Adam 
Ruffing, Mrs. J. Ehlich, Mrs. Josephine 
Gunther, Elizabeth Born, Mrs. Frank 
J. Eberle, Fred Minervino, Mrs. Wini 
Mrs. Bridget Curran, Wm 
Mrs. Nellie D. Henry, Mrs 
George Kelly, Robert J 
Lariviere, Mrs. Mary 
Dykier, Timothy 
Rebecca H 
Leth, Mar 
John Dalton, 


Michael 
Connelly, 


itzgibbons 


Rev. 


Lope Z, 


Metz- 
Groak, 


fred Egan, 
J. Henry, 
Carrigan, 
Porter, Robert 
Fitzgibbon, Stanley 


Hoban, Joseph Bertram, 
Richard, Mrs 
Welch, William 
Mrs. Helen Clarke, 
John Morrissey Amos Daigle, 
Martin Dufficy, Mrs Cullen 
Mrs. Agnes Maka, Mrs Jepsen, 
Mrs. Marie y vy Murphy, Mrs 
Nora \lired Jepsen, B. Kane 
Martin, Delia Fulton Sheen, Mrs. D 
Nolan, Mrs. Wade, Mrs. Winifred 
Egan, Edward Hargadon, Mrs. M. M« 
Laughlin, Elizabeth Roche, Mr. 
Mrs. Samuel Hareghin, Mrs. John Me 
Coy, Mrs. Margaret Reiss, Ulrich Ruf, 
Lillian Frowley, Helen Lally, 
Doherty, Mr. Corneau, Bridget 
Miss Anna 
Cullen, Elizabeth Maguire, 
len, Mrs. M. Lennon, Anna L. Leonard, 
William Shanley, Dennis Carey, Mary 
Gallagher, Mrs McCarthy, 
Mrs. Michael D Miss Mar- 
garet Weiss, Leeming, Mary 
Condon, Mrs. Gladys 
O’Brien, Mrs. Lillian 


Sullivan, Mary 


Margaret 
Roberts, 


Robert J 


Daniel 
Alice 


Joyee, 


and 


Charles 
Regan 
Connolly, John 


Anne Cul- 


Hynes, 


Philomena 
Sullivan, 
Robert 
Katherine Shea, 
Kerr, Patrick 
Kelly, Mrs. 


E. Wissner, Catherine 


Josephine 
Donahue 





CHURCH UNITY 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Church Unity Octave Book- 
let. Contains explanation of 

the Octave development. 
Each 5¢ 


Church Unity Octave Prayer- 
book. A 
of prayers and hymns suitable 


handy compendium 
for use by Priests and laity in 
praying for the blessings of 


Catholic Unity. ..... Each 10c 


Church Unity Addresses. 
radio talks, useful for instruc- 


Short 


tion in class or as a basis for 
Each 10 


sermons 


Address: 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE 
ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











CATHOLIC WILLS 


The instinct is strong to “keep 
Yet when death 
calls us we must go to the grave 
“clutching in our dead hands only 
that which we have given away.” 


what we have.” 


If you feel you cannot share your 
earthly possessions now with God, 
perhaps you will be mindful of 
Him and His Missions when draw- 
ing up your last will. 
sure that what you leave to carry 
on Catholic 
merit a blessing on your soul, and 
to be held in 


you are 


You can be 
Mission work will 


cause your name 


benediction long after 


dead. 


Here’s how you can do it; insert 
this clause in your will: 


“I bequeath to the Union-That- 
Nothing-Be-Lost, Inc., of Gray- 
moor, Garrison, N. Y., the sum 


wr ” 











